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Permanent Amnesty, 
TEN\PORARY BORDER 


Article I. Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. 


Article II. a well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. 


Article IESE No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


Article I V, The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 


Article VY No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of 
a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in 
the militia, when in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 


property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation. 


Article VI « In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the state and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtain-ing witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 


Article VII. tm suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise 
re-examined in any court of the United States, than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


Article VI IT, Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 


excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Article IX. the enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people. 


Article X. the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the people. 
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Stabilizing Society 

Without a solid moral foundation, Amer- 
ica is doomed. Our country is divided 
between those who believe in moral ab- 
solutes and those who believe in moral 
relativism. Those who believe in moral 
absolutes stand on solid ground morally 
because their morality is derived from a 
Higher Power than mere human intellect. 

On the other hand, if morality is rela- 
tive and determined by one’s culture, then 
one can expect to be treated in differ- 
ent ways by different cultures. If moral- 
ity is relative, then who can say that Hit- 
ler’s destruction of 6,000,000 Jews was 
wrong? Who can say that the destruction 
of 110,000,000 people by the communists 
was wrong? One thing is certain, if culture 
determines morality, mankind will never 
come to a consensus. Hence, we must re- 
turn to an ethical and moral belief system 
that is based on a solid foundation, one 
that presumes God as the beginning point 
of our morality. This is what America 
needs now, more than anything else. 

It might be argued that such thinking 
leads to a theocracy, and what if the the- 
ocracy becomes oppressive? But since 
the founding of our nation we have never 
turned into a theocracy, yet we have 
largely been, until recent times anyway, 
a God-fearing nation. As long as we ad- 
here to our Constitution and maintain the 
checks and balances, there is little dan- 
ger of becoming any kind of theocracy, 
let alone an oppressive one. Only when 
we push God out of our lives do we risk 
totalitarian oppression. 

Monte R. HEIL 
Sent via e-mail 


No Political Affiliations 


THE NEw AMERICAN is, to me, a non-par- 
tisan magazine that succeeds in giving the 
news without the tilt to “Left” or “Right.” 
Every individual whose policies can affect 
another individual is judged equally — no 
matter the party or popularity. But there 
is one thing about the otherwise perfect 
magazine that really bothers me. 

Why the need for the words “Right,” 
“Left,” “Conservative,” “Liberal,” etc., in 
your articles? 

When someone asks me “what are you” 
(politically speaking), I have started re- 
questing definitions of terms before I an- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


swer. People stutter. Eyeballs roll. I really 
think people are so comfortable hiding 
behind terms that they never even spend 
the time defining what they mean. 

So this brings me back THE NEW AMerI- 
CAN — what are your definitions? But 
more important, are the terms really neces- 
sary anyway? Wouldn’t an article about an 
individual be that much better without la- 
beling the individuals with such adjectives 
first? With the words, you have given the 
reader something to hide behind. I always 
preferred an education that taught me how 
to think, not what to think. 

So, as a devoted reader, I request, either 
have a page of definitions in each maga- 
zine or leave the labeling out. 

RHONDA DEHN 
Sent via e-mail 


Take Out That Term 


Reading the article “Targeting Schools” 
in your March 18 issue, I came across the 
term “gun violence” used in reference to 
school shootings. 

There is no such thing as “gun violence.” 

This term was manufactured by the Left 
to demonize firearms. Using it buys into 
the underlying meme that guns somehow 
incite violence. 

Please do not propagate this idea. Vio- 
lence is perpetrated by human beings or 
caused by animals attacking or by weather 
and other “acts of God.” Inanimate objects 
cannot perform violence without aid. 

CHUCK KUECKER 
Sent via e-mail 


President 
Protects His Kids 


President Obama sends his kids to a school 
where armed guards are used as a matter of 
fact. The school, Sidwell Friends School 
in Washington, D.C., has 11 security offi- 
cers. This is standard operating procedure 
for the school. And this is the reason that 
people such as NBC’s David Gregory, a 
gun control devotee, send their kids to 
Sidwell; they know their kids will be pro- 
tected from the carnage that befell kids at 
a school where armed guards weren’t used 
— you know, “gun-free zones.” 
Marc JERIC 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
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Obama Admin. Ignores Nullification: Feds Will Enforce OhamaCare 


The Obama administration has announced its intent to disregard 
state laws and state constitutional amendments prohibiting the 
enforcement of ObamaCare. Federal agents from the Department 
of Health and Human Services will assume control over states’ 
health insurance industry and regulation if they refuse to comply 
with the federal healthcare mandates. 

In a March 24 telephone interview with THE NEw AMERICAN, 
Oklahoma Insurance Commissioner John Doak reported that his 
office had received a letter from the Center for Consumer Infor- 
mation and Insurance Oversight (CCIIO) Deputy Administrator 
and Director Gary Cohen informing him that the federal govern- 
ment will impose ObamaCare regulations on insurance compa- 
nies in Oklahoma. The CCIIO is part of the Centers for Medicare 
and Medicaid Services (CMS). 

Additionally, Tulsa World reported March 21, “Health insur- 


ance companies doing business in Oklahoma are receiving letters 
from Cohen telling them that enforcement of the law’s require- 
ments will be handled by the federal agency.” 

According to a March 19 story in Politico, Doak’s colleagues 
in Missouri, Wyoming, and Texas have received these notifica- 
tions, as well. 

“This is yet another example of continued overreach of the 
federal government on states’ rights,” Doak told THE NEw AMERI- 
CAN, when asked about the conflict. “This is the first shot over 
the bow of states” that have chosen not to enforce ObamaCare’s 
myriad mandates, he added. 

The Obama administration has been trying for some time now 
to ignore the will of the people of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma 
constitution’s prohibition against enforcement of ObamaCare. 

For example, documents provided by Doak’s office to THE 
NEw AMERICAN include a letter from the federal Department 
of Health and Human Services inquiring as to why Oklaho- 
ma had yet to make the requisite steps toward implementing 
ObamaCare. 

When it was informed that Oklahoma would not comply with 
ObamaCare mandates, HHS was not deterred, proposing instead 
the establishment of a “collaborative enforcement arrangement.” 
This deal would permit the feds to force ObamaCare on Oklaho- 
mans while allowing the Oklahoma Insurance Department (OID) 
to ostensibly keep its hands clean. 

Doak promises to continue faithfully and fearlessly carry- 
ing out his duty to enforce the laws of Oklahoma, even if that 
means taking on the behemoth that is the federal ObamaCare 
bureaucracy. 

“We must continue to fight for what’s right,’ Doak said. 


Congress Seeks Answers on Huge Homeland Security Ammo Contracts 


Concerned lawmakers and activists across America from all 
points on the political spectrum have been seeking an explanation 
about the Obama administration apparently stockpiling weapons 
of war for domestic use. Estimates suggest, for example, that the 
federal government has committed to purchasing nearly two bil- 
lion rounds of ammunition over several years, while the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security and its boss, Janet Napolitano, are 
refusing to provide real answers. 

Speaking at the Conservative Political Action Conference 
March 14-16, liberty-minded Rep. Tim Huelskamp (R-Kan.) 
said that more than a few of his colleagues were also trying 
to find out why the administration would be stockpiling so 
much firepower for use within the “Homeland.” “They have 
no answer for that question. They refuse to answer that.... I say 
we don’t fund them ’til we get an answer,” Rep. Huelskamp 
explained. 

Even the establishment press has finally been forced to report 
on the issue. The Associated Press, for example, reported Febru- 
ary 15 that DHS was seeking 1.6 billion rounds over the next few 
years. Forbes contributor Ralph Benko seized on the story, saying 


March 11 it was “time for a national conversation” in an opinion 
piece that has since gone “viral” online. 

In an e-mail to THE NEW AMERICAN, Homeland Security 
spokesperson Marsha Catron downplayed the purchases and 
suggested that public fear over the news was unfounded. In at- 
tempting to justify the purchases, Homeland Security has also 
stated multiple times that the ammo totals represented a ceiling 
and that DHS would not necessarily buy the full amounts listed 
in the contracts. 

On the campaign trail before taking office in 2008, Obama 
called for the creation of a “civilian national security force” that 
is “just as powerful, just as strong, just as well funded” as the 
U.S. military. At the time, critics recoiled in horror, wondering 
why the “Homeland” might require a “force” as powerful as the 
U.S. military. 

Why the administration believes it may potentially need bil- 
lions of bullets and other weapons of war for use in the “Home- 
land” remains unclear. What is clear, though, is that more than 
a few lawmakers and Americans of all political persuasions are 
becoming increasingly uneasy about it. 
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Cheap, Abundant Natural Gas Is a Game Changer, Says the IMF 


Expressing surprise at the enormous increase in U.S. produc- 
tion of oil and natural gas by unconventional means, Thomas 
Helbling, a division chief in the IMF’s (International Monetary 
Fund) Research Department, was forced to admit that it was free 
enterprise that was responsible for it after all. In the IMF’s March 
2013 Finance and Development report, he wrote: 


A strong rebound in gas and then oil production in the 
United States over the past few years has taken markets and 
policymakers by surprise.... As a result, natural gas prices in 
the United States are at a 20-year low. 


It’s all because of fracking and free enterprise, which have “fun- 
damentally changed the outlook for natural gas as a source of 
energy,” he added. This illustrates the phenomenon known in 
Economics 101 as “the law of supply and demand.” 

The increase in the production of natural gas in the United States 
over the past several years has been impressive, with output rising 
30 percent between 2008 and 2012, with no end in sight. At present, 
the Energy Information Administration (EIA) estimates that recov- 
erable natural gas now exceeds 750 trillion cubic feet, about 30 
years of total annual production of natural gas. And revisions will 
no doubt expand that number as the existing fields are explored and 
exploited and new ones discovered and developed. As startribune. 
com noted back in July, Bentek Energy of North Dakota predicted 
that that state’s production is likely to increase sixfold in the next 
10 years, driving the price of natural gas even lower. 


The impact in the United States is already being felt. Econo- 
mist Mark Perry calculated March 21 on the American Enter- 
prise Institute’s public policy blog that on an energy equivalent 
basis, natural gas is now almost 80 percent cheaper than oil, 
making it “a real game changer.” At the pump, natural gas prices 
are already between $1.50 and $2.00 cheaper than gasoline, 
and some major companies are taking notice, including Ford, 
General Motors, and Chrysler. 

As the price advantage of natural gas over oil continues, the 
miracles happening in North Dakota and elsewhere will be trans- 
lated into real world benefits for U.S. consumers. 


Supreme Court Considers Arguments in Federal DOMA Challenge 


On March 27, the U.S. Supreme Court finished up two days de- 
voted to cases brought by homosexual couples against a pair of 
marriage protections laws, considering arguments against the 
Defense of Marriage Act (DOMA) and California’s Proposition 
8 (which bans same-sex “marriage” in California). The main 
question before the High Court regarding the DOMA is whether 
federal law should ban homosexual couples from enjoying the 
benefits derived from federal laws that heretofore have only ap- 
plied to traditional married couples. 

Over the past couple of years, President Obama has established 
himself as a close ally of the homosexual lobby and its efforts 
to dismantle laws limiting same-sex couples. In February 2011, 
Obama ordered Attorney General Eric Holder to halt all federal 
defense of the measure, which was signed into law by President 
Bill Clinton in 1996. As for former President Clinton, he now 
claims he made a mistake in signing the bill into law and has 
come out in favor of the federal government recognizing homo- 
sexual relationships as equal to marriage. 

How the High Court rules on the issue will likely determine 
whether individual states can continue to make their own deter- 
minations about the legality of same-sex “marriage.” Accord- 
ing to OneNewsNow.com, some of the justices appeared to be 
hesitant about making a sweeping decision that would impact 


states — at least 30 of which have passed laws or constitutional 
amendments limiting marriage to only a man and a woman. 

Even liberal Obama appointee Justice Sonia Sotomayor ap- 
peared to feel that states need more time to sort out the issue. “If 
the issue is letting the states experiment and letting the society 
have more time to figure out its direction, why is taking a case 
now the answer?” questioned Sotomayor. 

While nearly all media outlets framed the debate over the 
DOMA as liberal same-sex “marriage” advocates versus conser- 
vative proponents of traditional marriage, completely left out of 
the discussion was the option that former Congressman Ron Paul 
has advocated for years — keeping all government out of the 
issue of marriage entirely. 

“T think the government should just be out of it,’ said Paul, who 
is a Christian and who has emphasized that he personally believes 
marriage “should be between a single man and a single woman.... 
I think it should be done by the church or private contract,” he said, 
“and we shouldn’t have this argument [of] who’s married and who 
isn’t married. I have my standards, but I shouldn’t have to impose 
my standards on others. Other people have their standards and they 
have no right to impose their marriage standards on me.” 

The Supreme Court’s decisions in both the Prop. 8 and DOMA 
cases are not expected before late June. Mi 


QUICKQUOTES 


But There Are Only 114 Million Full-time Jobs in the Entire Nation 
“We don’t need to be having something like sequestration that’s going 
to cause over 170 million jobs that could be lost.” 

Though the entire civilian U.S. labor force is a bit over 155 million, 
Representative Maxine Waters (D-Calif.) used her figure to object 
to the sequestration — spending cuts that Barack Obama, her hero, 
agreed to. 


Cyprus Experiences a Run on Its Banks 

“This is a clear-cut robbery. The E.U. has diminished its credibility.” 

After the European Union demanded a tax on Cypriot bank deposits in 

exchange for a bailout, retired electrician Andreas Moyseos expressed |) 

the feelings of many in Cyprus. The small Mediterranean country joins \ 

Greece, Ireland, Spain, and Portugal in needing a bailout to keep the wa th 
euro afloat. 
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Oklahoma House Passes a Bill to Nullify ObamaCare 

“There is no provision in Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution where 
the states delegated to Congress the authority to make a citizen pur- 
chase health care or pay a fine. The Patient Protection and Affordable 
Care Act is an example of federal overreach and my legislation will 
authorize the state of Oklahoma via the will of the people to ignore it 
and ban the enforcement of it.” 

The measure introduced by Oklahoma State Representative Mike 
Ritze, a physician and surgeon, passed the House by a 72 to 20 vote. 


A Realistic View About China’s Explosive Growth 

“A lot of activity in China over the last few years has been digging 
holes to fill them back in again — anything from bailing out failing 
solar companies to ignoring the externalities of economic growth.” 

A research economist at IHS Global Insight, Alistair Thornton sees environmental and economic 
trouble ahead for China. 
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Arkansas Law Forbids Abortion if Heartbeat Is Detected 

“Arkansas has made a significant statement. Hopefully we can awaken the nation.” 

After defeating a pro-abortionist who had blocked 10 pro-life bills, state Senator Jason Rapert designed 
a law banning the termination of early life in the womb. 


Haven’t We Heard This Before? 

“Contrary to almost everything you read in the papers or see on TV, debt doesn’t directly make our na- 
tion poorer; it’s essentially money we owe to ourselves.” 

Nobel Prize winner Paul Krugman has given his New York Times readers the same old nonsense about 
the national debt. If we owe $16 trillion “to ourselves,” why don’t we pay it to ourselves? 


Deficit Reduction? Where? 

“We should work together to build on the more than $2.5 trillion in 
deficit reduction we’ve already achieved.” 

The national debt has risen by more than $6 trillion during President 
Barack Obama’s four-plus years in office. Yet he has the gall to claim 
that the enormous federal deficits have decreased under his watch. 


New York City Mayor Defends Nanny State Policy 


“Obesity kills. There’s no question it kills. We believe that the judge’s TacaneT 


decision was clearly in error, and we believe we will win on appeal.” 
After his high-handed ban on the sale of large sodas was overturned, 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg remained adamant. @ 
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Permanent Amnesty, 


'ORARY BOl 


U.S. senators have come to a “bipartisan agreement’ to allow comprehensive immigration 
reform — amnesty. But the price of amnesty literally could mean the end of the country. 


by Warren Mass 


he great immigration debate re- 
T mains in the news. An announce- 

ment by a bipartisan group of 
eight senators on January 28 that they had 
developed a plan for comprehensive im- 
migration reform was given considerable 
coverage by the national media. 


10 


As the “Gang of 8” senators — Michael 
Bennet (D-Colo.), Dick Durbin (D-II1.), 
Jeff Flake (R-Ariz.), Lindsey Graham 
(R-S.C.), John McCain (R-Ariz.), Rob- 
ert Menendez (D-N.J.), Marco Rubio 
(R-Fla.), and Chuck Schumer (D-N.Y.) 
— took to the airwaves the next day to 
promote their plan, President Obama trav- 
eled to Las Vegas to unveil his own vision 


for immigration reform, saying “now’s the 
time” to replace a system he called “out of 
date and badly broken.” 

Though the plan (described as only a 
“blueprint’”) is still being hammered out 
as we write, public statements from some 
of the senators give us a fair indication of 
what a finalized proposal might include. 

For example, Sen. Schumer spent about 
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an hour outlining the senators’ proposed 
immigration bill while visiting a dairy 
farm in upstate New York. The local Liv- 
ingston County News reported on Febru- 
ary 28 that Schumer is looking to change 
the current situation in which federal scru- 
tiny on undocumented workers makes it 
difficult for dairy farmers to find enough 
workers. The bill proposed by Schumer, 
the paper noted, “offers a fair path to citi- 
zenship for the workers and provides a 
‘future flow’ of farm labor.” 

As to what is meant by a “future flow” 
of labor, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the AFL-CIO have been holding meet- 
ings over the past couple months to help 
the “Gang of 8” senators to put together a 
system of guest worker visas to provide a 
source of lower-skilled laborers that would 
to some extent replace the current system 
of hiring illegal immigrants. According to 
“Breakthrough Reached Between Busi- 
ness, Labor on Guest Worker Program” 
(CQ News, March 30, 2013), the chamber 
had earlier stated a preference for admitting 
400,000 guest workers each year, but has 
now agreed with labor on a new guest work- 
er program that would be phased in over 
several years, starting with 20,000 per year 
and expanding to a cap of 200,000 per year. 
A “safety valve” would allow the number 
to exceed the 200,000 cap if employers are 
willing to pay a premium. Although such a 
system of providing hundreds of thousands 
(or more) of guest worker visas each year 
would serve to legalize much of the cur- 
rent flow of illegal immigrants, it would 
also serve as a transition toward essentially 
open borders between the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada. 

The call by Schumer and his senatorial 
colleagues to provide a “future flow” of 
labor by offering guest worker visas close- 
ly mirrors concepts found in the document 
Building a North American Community, 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations (CFR) in association with the Ca- 
nadian Council of Chief Executives and 
the Consejo Mexicano de Asuntos Inter- 
nacionales (Mexican Council of Interna- 
tional Affairs). More about the CFR and 
this report shortly. 

Another indicator of what a finalized 
“Gang of 8” proposal might include came 
from “Tea Party” Senator Marco Rubio, 
whose inclusion among the group of 
eight senators was seen by many as a po- 
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litically motivated move de- 
signed to assuage conserva- 
tive fears that immigration 
“reform” may be another 
attempt to provide amnesty 
to illegal aliens. 
The day before the “Gang 
of 8” announced their plan, 
the Las Vegas Review-Journal 
published an article by Rubio 
headlined, “Ex-Las Vegan 
Rubio outlines a GOP vi- 
sion for immigration reform.” 
However, Rubio’s plan was not nearly as 
firm in dealing with illegal immigration as 
most of his Tea Party supporters undoubt- 
edly would prefer. Rubio wrote, in part: 


We can’t round up millions of people 
and deport them. But we also can’t 
fix our broken immigration system if 
we provide incentives for people to 
come here illegally — precisely the 
signal a blanket amnesty would send. 

Instead, the first step should be to 
require those who have not commit- 
ted any felonies and are assimilated 
into America, to have the opportunity 
to apply for temporary non-immi- 
grant status. 


Rubio’s distinction between “blanket am- 
nesty” and “apply[ing] for temporary non- 


immigrant status” may be lost on those 
who maintain that legalizing the status of 
those who are here illegally is tantamount 
to giving illegal immigrants carte blanche 
to invade our nation. His premise that “we 
can’t round up millions of people and 
deport them” ignores the fact that many 
illegal immigrants would self-deport if 
the social-welfare benefits for these im- 
migrants ceased to exist. 

A report in The Hill on March 19 said 
that the “Gang of 8” would likely be an- 
nouncing the results of its negotiations 
after Congress is back in session on April 
9, after this magazine goes to the printer. 
The Hill report observed: 


The Gang of Eight has made prog- 
ress on creating a path to citizenship 
for an estimated 11 million illegal 
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Sens. John McCain (left), Charles Schumer, and Marco Rubio, all “Gang of 8” members, during 
a news conference at the Capitol on January 28, announced that they had agreed to a blueprint 


for an immigration bill. 
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immigrants, according to reports in 
The New York Times and The Wash- 
ington Post. 

According to reports, the group has 
tentatively agreed to require illegal 
immigrants who meet certain quali- 
fications to wait 10 years before ob- 
taining green cards, and another three 
years before receiving citizenship. 
This is roughly in line with President 
Obama’s proposal that illegal immi- 
grants wait eight years for green cards 
and another five for citizenship. 


Plans such as those produced by the “Gang 
of 8” often include the promise of border 
security, in order to mollify the concerns 
of those who fear that open borders com- 
bined with amnesty and generous govern- 
ment benefits for illegals would produce an 
uncontrollable wave of illegal immigration. 

When the final “Gang of 8” plan is 
unveiled, it is unlikely to differ substan- 
tially from what President Obama said 
during his February 12 State of the Union 
address, in which he provided his defini- 
tion of “real reform” — which included a 
promise of “strong border security.” The 
president quickly segued into using the fa- 
vorite buzzwords employed by those who 
prefer a less transparent term to describe 
amnesty for illegal immigrants: “establish- 
ing a responsible pathway to earned citi- 
zenship.” Of course, “border security” has 
been promised in the past in connection 
with legalizing illegal immigrants who 
had already crossed the border. But though 
amnesty has been provided, the promise of 
border security remains elusive. 


Immigration Reform Past 

When President Ronald Reagan signed 
the Immigration Reform and Control Act 
of 1986 into law, an amnesty initiative 
was granted to individuals who unlaw- 
fully entered the country prior to Janu- 


Marco Rubio’s premise that “we can’t 
round up millions of people and deport 


them” ignores the fact that many 


illegal immigrants would self-deport 
if the social-welfare benefits for these 
immigrants ceased to exist. 


The Ellis Island generation of immigrants (shown here) was eager to assimilate into 
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mainstream American society, but today’s official policies of reverse assimilation encourage a 


Balkanization of America. 


ary 1, 1982 and could provide evidence 
that they had resided in the United States 
since arriving illegally. 

Predictably, the program was a failure. 
Even Reagan’s attorney general, Edwin 
Meese II, acknowledged this in an op-ed 
piece for the New York Times on May 24, 
2006 entitled “An Amnesty by Any Other 
Name...”: “The 1986 act did not solve our 
illegal immigration problem.... After a six- 
month slowdown that followed passage of 
the legislation, illegal immigration returned 
to normal levels and continued unabated.” 
Meese was very blunt in calling subsequent 
“immigration reform” programs what they 
were: amnesty. And, as Meese pointed out, 
so was Reagan himself: 


The difference [between the 1986 leg- 
islation and a Senate proposal being 
debated as Meese wrote in 2006] 
is that President Reagan called this 
what it was: amnesty. Indeed, look up 
the term “amnesty” in Black’s Law 
Dictionary, and you’ll find 
it says, “the 1986 Immi- 
gration Reform and Con- 
trol Act provided amnesty 
for undocumented aliens 
already in the country.” 


An important part of the 
1986 law was supposedly 
to make our borders more 
secure. Yet, as Meese wrote, 


“Tllegal immigration returned to normal 
levels and continued unabated,” so border 
security obviously has not been achieved. 

Factors responsible for the worsening 
of illegal immigration include lax border 
enforcement, economic incentives for il- 
legals to migrate to the United States and 
remain here indefinitely, and the granting 
of amnesty, often mislabeled as a “path- 
way to citizenship.” When all of these fac- 
tors are combined, the end result has been 
the establishment of de facto open borders. 


The Impact of Massive, 

Uncontrolled Immigration 

An important part of regulating legal im- 
migration, in addition to evaluating each 
prospective immigrant’s ability to become 
a productive, law-abiding citizen, is to de- 
termine how many immigrants the United 
States is capable of absorbing each year, 
taking into consideration the impact on 
our nation’s economy and culture. 

We can absorb only so many immi- 
grants each year without their numbers 
flooding our job markets to the point of 
depressing wages and increasing our rate 
of unemployment. And while the intro- 
duction of fresh cultural elements by past 
immigrants has enriched our culture, care 
must be taken that these diverse cultures 
be assimilated at a rate that enhances, rath- 
er than obliterates, the existing American 
culture, which includes the traditions of 
self-government and individual self-suffi- 
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ciency necessary to maintain our freedom. 

While the Ellis Island generation of 
immigrants was eager and willing to as- 
similate into mainstream American soci- 
ety — their children learning English and 
leaving their ethnic enclaves to study and 
work side-by-side with older generations 
of Americans — today’s official policies 
of reverse assimilation (e.g., printing of- 
ficial documents in diverse languages 
instead of expecting immigrants to learn 
English) tend to encourage a Balkaniza- 
tion of American society. 

The Immigration Act of 1965 had the 
effect of greatly increasing immigration, 
in total numbers, from 361,972 in 1967 to 
1,052,415 in 2007. The number of legal 
immigrants continues to exceed one mil- 
lion persons each year. Just how these 
levels might be changed by the various 
immigration reform proposals now being 
discussed is unclear, but there are strong 
indications that the legal quotas will be 
increased. 

In an article posted by NumbersUSA. 
com on February 21, 2013, Philip Cafaro, 
an associate professor of philosophy at 
Colorado State University, wrote: 


While they have so far neglected 
to provide hard numbers, both the 
Obama administration and the Sen- 
ate “Gang of 8” have proposed two 
changes that would greatly increase 
the U.S. population. First, an im- 


mense amnesty covering 10 to 12 
million illegal immigrants, who 
would then be able to bring in tens 
of millions of relatives under “family 
reunification” rules. Second, a huge 
increase in legal immigration, among 
both unskilled and skilled workers. 
Together, these changes could in- 
crease immigration into the U.S. by 1 
million annually, from a current 1.25 
million to 2.25 million annually. 


There are obvious limits to how many im- 
migrants America can absorb each year 
without adding to our unemployment rate 
and other socio-economic problems, es- 
pecially in our large cities. Determining 
a quota that is beneficial to our nation is 
a job for expert statisticians and will not 
be accomplished overnight. But care must 
be taken, during any immigration “re- 
form,” not to increase present quotas until 
it can be reasonably determined that such 
increases will be beneficial to all of our 
citizens, including our newest ones. The 
creators of the website usillegalaliens. 
com have compiled considerable research 
information pertaining to the impact of il- 
legal immigration on our nation. Among 
the categories so documented are: 
Terrorism: Quoting from a June 8, 2006 
article, “Broken,” by Kenneth R. Timmer- 
man, in FrontPageMagazine.com, who 
cited a report from the Department of 
Homeland Security’s Office of Inspector 


Illegal immigrants hold signs saying “Thank You President Obama” in Washington, to support 
Obama’s announcement that the U.S. government will stop deporting and give work permits to 


younger illegal immigrants. 
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General: “The report reveals that 45,008 
aliens from countries on the U.S. list of 
state-sponsors of terror or from countries 
that protected terrorist organizations and 
their members, were released into the gen- 
eral public between 2001 and 2005, even 
though immigration officers couldn’t con- 
firm their identity.” 

Crime: Citing statistics from Edwin 
Rubenstein in “Criminal Alien Nation”: In 
1980, our federal and state facilities held 
fewer than 9,000 criminal aliens but at the 
end of 2003, approximately 267,000 ille- 
gal aliens were incarcerated in U.S. cor- 
rectional facilities, as follows: 


¢ 46,000 in Federal prisons 
¢ 74,000 in state prisons 
¢ 147,000 in local jails 


Economic Costs: Citing a 2004 study 
from the Center for Immigration Studies, 
The High Cost of Cheap Labor — Ille- 
gal Immigration and the Federal Budget: 
“Based on Census Bureau data, the study 
estimates that households headed by ille- 
gal aliens used $10 billion more in gov- 
ernment services than they paid in taxes 
in 2002. These figures are only for the 
federal government; costs at the state and 
local level are also significant.” 

“The study also notes that if illegal 
aliens were given amnesty, the fiscal 
deficit at the federal level would grow by 
nearly $29 billion.” 

Quoting from an ABC Channel 10 (San 
Diego) news report entitled “Report: Ile- 
gal Immigration Could Cost Taxpayers 
Trillions”: “Future costs for illegal im- 
migrants in the United States will reach a 
half a trillion dollars, a Heritage Founda- 
tion researcher said Wednesday at a con- 
gressional hearing in San Diego.” 


GOP Softening on Amnesty 
As noted previously, it was Republican 
President Ronald Reagan who signed the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986 into law. Republican Marco Rubio 
now asserts: “We can’t round up millions 
of people and deport them,” and favors giv- 
ing many illegals “the opportunity to apply 
for temporary non-immigrant status.” 
Even Kentucky Senator Rand Paul, a 
Tea Party favorite and heir apparent to a 
leadership role among constitutionally 
conservative Republicans, has softened 
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his stance against amnesty. The New York 
Times reported on March 19 that, in a 
speech before the United States Hispanic 
Chamber of Commerce, Paul outlined his 
position on immigration, “including an 
implicit pathway to citizenship.” 

“T think the conversation needs to start 
by acknowledging we aren’t going to de- 
port 12 million illegal immigrants,” said 
Dr. Paul. “If you wish to work, if you wish 
to live and work in America, then we will 
find a place for you.” 

As with many other issues, the GOP- 
Democrat divide is not always very deep. 


Building a North American Community 
But why should a place be found for those 
who sneak across the border and do not 
want to assimilate? Why can’t borders be 
enforced? In truth, the policy of providing 
repeated amnesties without enforcing the 
border does not make any sense — unless 
the intent is to eventually eliminate the bor- 
der as part of a broader agenda to establish a 
North American Union. The evidence dem- 
onstrates this is exactly what’s happening. 

Earlier, we referred to the CFR-spon- 
sored report Building a North American 
Community. In the section of this report en- 
titled “Creating a North American Econom- 
ic Space,” under the subheading “Increase 
Labor Mobility Within North America,” we 
find the authors’ recommendation: 


The large volume of undocumented 
migrants from Mexico within the 
United States is an urgent matter for 
those two countries to address. A 
long-term goal should be to create 
a “North American preference” — 
new rules that would make it much 
easier for employees to move and for 
employers to recruit across national 
boundaries within the continent. 
[Emphasis added.] 


The report also proposed the establish- 
ment of a continent-wide, virtually bor- 
derless area reminiscent of the European 
Union during its formative stages: 


The Task Force’s central recom- 
mendation is establishment by 2010 
of a North American economic and 
security community, the boundaries 
of which would be defined by a com- 
mon external tariff and an outer secu- 
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The Schengen Agreement, signed in 1985 (shown on display in the Schengen Treaty Museum 
in Schengen, Luxembourg), eliminated internal border controls among its signers, effectively 


breaking down national borders. 


rity perimeter.... Lay the groundwork 
for the freer flow of people within 
North America. The three govern- 
ments should commit themselves to 
the long-term goal of dramatically di- 
minishing the need for the current in- 
tensity of the governments’ physical 
control of cross-border traffic, travel, 
and trade within North America.” 


Extending the erasure of our nation’s bor- 
ders with regard to the continent’s work- 
force, the report proposed: 


To make companies based in North 
America as competitive as possible 
in the global economy, Canada and 
the United States should consider 
eliminating all remaining barriers to 
the ability of their citizens to live and 
work in the other country... 

In the long term, the two countries 
should work to extend this policy to 
Mexico as well. 


The authors of Building a North Ameri- 
can Community (including task force co- 
chair William F. Weld, former governor of 
Massachusetts, and vice chair Robert A. 
Pastor, labeled by journalist Jerome Corsi, 


“the father of the North American Union’) 
apparently regard the “free flow of peo- 
ple” as a prerequisite for the establishment 
of a European-type continental union. 

A year before making his contribution 
to Building a North American Community, 
Robert Pastor authored an article for the 
January/February 2004 issue of Foreign 
Affairs (the CFR’s official journal) entitled 
“North America’s Second Decade.” In that 
article, Pastor wrote: 


Trade and investment have nearly tri- 
pled, and the United States, Mexico, 
and Canada have experienced an un- 
precedented degree of social and eco- 
nomic integration. For the first time, 
“North America” is more than just a 
geographical expression... 

NAFTA was merely the first draft 
of an economic constitution for North 
America.... Although NAFTA fueled 
the train of continental integration, it 
did not provide conductors to guide 
it. [Emphasis added. ] 


Taking Pastor at his word, continental inte- 
gration is most definitely on the minds of 
those who would build a North American 
community. 
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To Envision the North 
American Union, Look to Europe 

Since national pride is a difficult impedi- 
ment to the elimination of state sovereign- 
ty, those who would eliminate borders to 
create a regional supra state must work 
incrementally — and subtly. Consider the 
European Union, which came about over 
a period of several decades, as increas- 
ingly more widespread and powerful “free 
trade” blocs were established. 

The consolidation of Europe began in 
1951 with the establishment of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 
that originally included just six members. 
Through several stages, the ECSC evolved 
into the European Community (EC), and 
on February 7, 1992, members of the EC 
— which now numbered 12 nations — 
gathered in the Netherlands to sign the 
Maastricht Treaty, which created the Eu- 
ropean Union (EU) and led to the creation 
of a single European currency, the euro. 

The EU has since grown to 27 member 
states, and what was originally 
sold as an economic union has 
become a political union, as 
well. 

But the consolidation of 
Europe also required eliminat- 
ing the continent’s borders. In 
1985, five of the then 10 Eu- 
ropean Economic Community 
members signed the Schengen 
Agreement. The Schengen 
area now includes 26 European 
countries, extending from Scan- 
dinavia to the Iberian peninsula, 
and from Iceland to Greece. 

A key provision of Schen- 
gen area rules is eliminating 
internal border controls with the 
other Schengen members, while 
strengthening external bor- 
der controls with non-member 
states. This arrangement closely 
resembles the proposed Secu- 
rity and Prosperity Partnership 
of North America (more com- 
monly referred to as the SPP) 
created at a tri-party summit 
held in Waco, Texas, on March 
23, 2005 by Canadian Prime 
Minister Paul Martin, Mexican 
President Vicente Fox, and U.S. 
President George W. Bush. 

At a follow-up summit held 
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President Clinton 


in Montebello, Quebec, in August 2007, 
President Bush met with Canada’s Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper and Mexican 
President Felipe Calderon. At the conclu- 
sion of the conference, Fox News reporter 
Bret Baier asked all three heads of gov- 
ernment, “Can you say today that this is 
not a prelude to a North American Union, 
similar to a European Union?” 

As veteran conservative activist Phyl- 
lis Schlafly noted in an article in Human 
Events for September 10, 2007: 


Their response was positively sensa- 
tional. None of the three denied that 
SPP is leading to a North American 
Union. The White House transcript 
of the news conference allows us to 
assume that the elites of the three 
countries are, indeed, moving toward 
North American integration. 

Bush insulted the questioner and 
those who want an answer by accus- 
ing them of believing in a “conspira- 


(right) attended a NAFTA trade fair at the White House 
in 1993. Robert Pastor (not shown) described NAFTA as “merely the first 
draft of an economic constitution for North America.” 


cy.” Bush twice said he was “amused” 
by such speculation, but as Queen 
Victoria famously said, “We are not 
amused.” 

Instead of addressing the crux of 
the question about plans to integrate 
the three North American countries, 
Bush resorted to ridicule. He sneered 
at his critics as “comical,” and accused 
them of engaging in “political scare 
tactics” and wanting “to frighten our 
fellow citizens into believing that rela- 
tions between us are harmful for our 
respective peoples.” 


George W. Bush may have found those who 
believed that he was advancing an agenda 
toward regional government “comical,” but 
the words of key U.S. government officials 
reveal a deadly serious plan. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski — who served as U.S. National 
Security Advisor to President Jimmy Carter 
from 1977 to 1981, and who co-founded 
the Trilateral Commission (TC) with David 
Rockefeller, serving as direc- 
tor from 1973 to 1976 — has 
said: “This regionalization 
is in keeping with the Tri- 
Lateral Plan which calls for a 
gradual convergence of East 
and West, ultimately leading 
toward the goal of one world 
government. National sover- 
eignty is no longer a viable 
concept.” 

In his essay “The North 
American Union & the Larg- 
er Plan,” published on De- 
cember 17, 2007, Dennis L. 
Cuddy, Ph.D. quoted Brzez- 
inski: “We cannot leap into 
world government through 
one quick step.... The pre- 
condition for eventual and 
genuine globalization is 
progressive regionalization 
because by that we move 
toward larger, more stable, 
more cooperative units.” 
(Emphasis in original.) 

Finding examples of “pro- 
gressive regionalization” and 
“larger, more stable, more 
cooperative units” is not 
difficult. We have seen the 
transformation in Europe 
from the European Coal and 
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Mexican President Vicente Fox (left), President George W. Bush (center), and Canadian 
Prime Minister Paul Martin met in Waco, Texas, in 2005 to propose a Security and Prosperity 


Partnership of North America. 


Steel Community in 1951 to the European 
Union in 1992. In North America, NAFTA 
came into force in 1994, the Dominican 
Republic-Central American Free Trade 
Agreement in 2005, and the United States- 
Colombia Free Trade Agreement in 2011. 

Our internationalist-minded leaders 
have not ceased their efforts to create 
“more stable, more cooperative units.” 
During his recent State of the Union ad- 
dress (SOTU), President Obama promoted 
the Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP), and 
the Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership (TAP) — which would com- 
bine the United States and the rest of 
NAFTA with some Pacific Rim nations 
and the EU: 


To boost American exports, support 
American jobs, and level the playing 
field in the growing markets of Asia, 
we intend to complete negotiations 
on a Trans-Pacific Partnership. And 
tonight, I am announcing that we 
will launch talks on a comprehensive 
Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership with the European Union. 


In response to Obama’s plug for the trans- 
oceanic partnerships, investigative report- 
er Jerome Corsi noted: “Obama’s open 
discussion of the two-oceans TPP and TAP 
free trade agendas during his recent SOTU 
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attests to the persistence of globalists. The 
president has found a way to revive the 
Security and Prosperity Partnership of 
North America, or SPP, through pushing 
the Trans-Pacific TPP agenda.” 

As noted earlier, the president also 
promoted “comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform” during his SOTU address, 
including “establishing a responsible 
pathway to earned citizenship” (the fa- 
vored term for amnesty for illegal immi- 
grants). The connection between a plan 
that would encourage further disregard 
for our national borders by illegal im- 
migrants and Obama’s proposal to con- 
tinue negotiations for the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership and the Transatlantic Trade 
and Investment Partnership with the Eu- 
ropean Union is more significant than is 
generally appreciated. 

Arthur R. Thompson, CEO of The John 
Birch Society, which has engaged in cam- 
paigns to preserve our borders, stop ille- 
gal immigration, and prevent the creation 
of a North Ameri- 
can Union for many 
years, had this to say Hew America 
when we asked for [>> CS 
his views on the cur- 
rent crisis: 
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many services and government op- 
erations must be integrated within 
Mexico, Canada, and the United 
States. A partial list includes banking, 
environmental regulations, medicine, 
police, and the military. Immigration 
would be one aspect that would have 
to be nonexistent between the merg- 
ing countries — there would be no 
immigration from Mexico and Canada 
as we think of it now. The idea is to 
have a free flow of people, goods, and 
services between the three countries 
without any regulation or hindrance... 

The ignoring of millions of illegal 
immigrants by both political party 
leaders is because these leaders want 
the NAU — with no borders — in the 
future. Therefore, they have no intent 
on handling the border problem as it 
exists today. The influx only helps to 
establish the NAU.... In addition, these 
“legalized” (through amnesty) citizens 
will vote for more government benefits. 


Looking again to the European experience, 
we saw that the Schengen Agreement, by 
eliminating internal border controls with 
the other Schengen members, served to 
largely erase national borders, an impor- 
tant prerequisite for the elimination of na- 
tional sovereignty and the completion of 
continental merger. 

The establishment of an NAU would 
do in North America what the Amster- 
dam Treaty did in Europe when it made 
the Schengen agreements part of Euro- 
pean Union law — it would transform 
de facto (in fact) open borders into de 
jure (in law) open borders. In order to 
prevent this transformation, both sides 
of the internationalists’ agenda must be 
countered simultaneously: Illegal immi- 
gration must be controlled and amnesty 
denied, and new “free trade” pacts be- 
tween the United States and other nations 
must be stopped and existing ones, such 
as NAFTA, repealed. 
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Private-sector Space Race 


After America landed men on the moon, the space race between Russia and the United 
States stalled. Now entrepreneurs are enthusiastically investing in space exploration. 


by Charles Scaliger 


n February 15, at about 9:20 a.m. 
O local time, residents of the city 

of Chelyabinsk in the southern 
Ural region of Russia were startled at 
the appearance of a blazing light in the 
southeastern sky. At first, the mysterious 
object appeared to be either a brilliant me- 
teorite or a manmade missile, but as the 
seconds passed, the fireball grew brighter 
and brighter, until it outshone the sun. 
Finally, the object exploded with a flash 
resembling that of a nuclear bomb, with 
several less luminous objects continuing 
across the sky in the explosion’s wake. 
As astonished Russians gazed skyward, 
filming the thick gray contrail left by the 
object, Chelyabinsk was slammed by a 
powerful shock wave — captured by a 
number of video cameras and cellphones 
— that blew out the windows in thousands 
of buildings, raining broken glass on terri- 
fied pedestrians. Over 1,500 people were 
hospitalized, mostly from glass cuts. The 
roof of a zinc factory collapsed from the 
concussion. One dramatic video showed a 
couple of office workers enjoying a morn- 
ing conference when the shock wave hit, 
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blowing in the window and hurling both of 
them across the room. 

Many Russians in the region were un- 
derstandably terrified by the event, and 
assumed at first that their homeland was 
under missile attack. But within minutes, 
the truth of what had happened over Che- 
lyabinsk was racing around the world: 
For the first time in over 100 years, planet 
Earth had suffered an asteroid strike. 

The last time anything like the Chely- 
abinsk event took place was on June 30, 
1908, in the area of the Tunguska River in 
eastern Siberia. That morning, residents of 
the then (and still) sparsely inhabited re- 
gion reported seeing a gigantic light speed 
across the heavens, followed by an explo- 
sion so powerful that people were thrown 
through the air and huts were damaged 
or destroyed. Eyewitness accounts from 
villages as far as 40 or 50 miles from the 
epicenter reported massive damage from 
powerful winds and fire. The explosion 
was so bright that it was seen (and heard) 
thousands of miles away; across Asia 
and even as far as Europe, the night skies 
glowed with an eerie light for several days 
after the event. 

Because of the remoteness of the area 


and the turmoil of the First World War and 
the Russian Revolution, not until 1921 
did a team of scientists reach the site of 
the Tunguska event, braving hundreds of 
miles of trackless taiga and mosquitoes. 
What they found was shocking. An area 
covering some 830 square miles had been 
blasted by some kind of extraordinary ex- 
plosion that had converted dense boreal 
forest into a virtual moonscape of charred 
tree trunks. For many miles in every di- 
rection from the epicenter, trees had been 
blown flat and burned to a crisp. Because 
the 1921 expedition and many subsequent 
efforts found no crater, it was concluded 
that the object — whatever it was — had 
exploded before hitting the ground. 

The exact identity of the Tunguska ob- 
ject remains uncertain, although it was 
almost certainly either a cometary body 
or an asteroid measuring more than 300 
feet across. The explosion occurred over 
the Siberian wilderness and — as far as 
anyone knows — claimed no lives, but 
it remains an object of enduring interest 
for astronomers. Given the extent of the 
devastation, it is clear that, had the event 
occurred over densely populated Western 
Europe, southern Asia, or the northeast- 
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ern seaboard of the United States, thou- 
sands or even millions of casualties might 
have been the result. 

Nowadays, concern over the possi- 
bility of an asteroid strike on the Earth 
has been driven not only by the memory 
of the Tunguska event but also by the 
growing scientific recognition that such 
events have taken place many times dur- 
ing Earth’s history, sometimes resulting 
in extinction-level devastation, as with 
the six-mile-wide space rock that struck 
near Chixculub in what is now the Yucatan 
Peninsula and apparently triggered the de- 
mise of the dinosaurs. But humanity had 
not witnessed an asteroid strike on Earth 
in modern times, and no one knew exactly 
how such an event might unfold. 

Until February 15. Ironically, the atten- 
tion of the world’s astronomical obser- 
vatories that morning was focused on an 
obscure, 100-foot-wide space rock, 2012 
DA14, which was due to pass within a 
few thousand miles of planet Earth — a 
close call, in cosmic terms — only a few 
hours later. 2012 DA14 did indeed miss 
the Earth, as forecast, becoming the clos- 
est near-miss of an asteroid ever observed. 
But it was completely upstaged by events 
in Chelyabinsk. Within a few days, based 
on abundant video and seismic data, sci- 
entists were able to determine that the 
Chelyabinsk object had indeed been a 
small asteroid, roughly 55 feet across and 
weighing 11,000 tons, which had entered 
the Earth’s atmosphere over the Urals at 
over 60,000 miles per hour and exploded 
at an altitude of between 10 and 16 miles 
with an energy of up to 500 kilotons, many 
times the power of the atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The residents of Chelyabinsk were fortu- 
nate indeed; the Chelyabinsk object entered 
the Earth’s atmosphere at a very high speed 
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but a shallow angle, which 
ensured that it heated rapidly 
and detonated at a high alti- 
tude. Had the asteroid come at 
a steeper angle and exploded 
closer to the ground or on im- 
pact, itis unlikely that the city 
of Chelyabinsk would have 
survived. 

The Chelyabinsk event 
was, for most of us, a sober- 
ing reminder of the awesome 
power of nature, including 
extraterrestrial nature. For some, it pro- 
vided yet another pretext for government 
— in this instance, international govern- 
ment under the UN — to assert ultimate 
authority over man’s interaction with 
the final frontier. On the very day of the 
Chelyabinsk event, a comparatively lit- 
tle-known UN organization, the United 
Nations Office for Outer Space Affairs, 
released a proposal to create a UN-ad- 
ministered “Action Team on Near-Earth 
Objects” charged with creating a global 
asteroid early-warning system. 

Such a reaction is typical of the mind- 
set among political and academic elites 
since the dawn of the Space Age: Whether 
it’s protecting the planet by identifying 
and tracking potentially dangerous space 
rocks; setting up outposts in low Earth 
orbit, such as the International Space Sta- 
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tion; or sending astronauts to the moon and 
beyond, space is supposedly no place for 
the private sector. According to this view, 
only government — such as the United 
States’ NASA, the EU’s European Space 
Agency, and the United Nations itself — 
has any business in the Final Frontier. 

Although it was private inventors, such 
as Robert Goddard, who first developed 
rockets, space since the end of the Second 
World War, until very recently, has been 
exclusively the domain of the state. The 
first manmade object to be launched into 
space was a Nazi rocket tested in 1942. 
The Soviet government put the first satel- 
lite into orbit in October 1957, and sent the 
first human being, Yuri Gagarin, to space 
in 1961. The U.S. government, of course, 
also launched a government space ven- 
ture, matching the Soviet Union stride for 
stride in the “space race” whose official 
objective, articulated by President John F. 
Kennedy, was to put a man on the moon. 
The U.S. government, as everyone knows, 
beat the Soviets to the punch in 1969 with 
the Apollo 11 lunar landing, and remains 
the only nation to have sent human beings 
beyond low Earth orbit. 

Tn tandem with the race to send humans to 
space, the governments of the United States 
and the Soviet Union also began sending 
unmanned probes to explore the rest of the 
solar system, beginning with the Mariner 
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Pioneer in the final frontier: Neil Armstrong (right), the first man to walk on the moon, passed 


away last summer, nearly four decades after Apollo 17, the last moon landing. The new private 
space race is renewing hope that men may soon walk on the moon again, and perhaps beyond. 
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flybys of Venus and Mars in the 1960s. The 
1970s saw a string of spectacular, state- 
sponsored spatial successes, including the 
Pioneer flybys of Jupiter and Saturn, the 
Soviet Venera probes that landed on Venus 
beginning in 1970, and NASA’s Viking 
landers that became the first manmade ob- 
jects on the Martian surface. The 1980s and 
1990s saw flybys of Neptune and Uranus, 
as well as the first wheeled rover on Mars, 
the 1997 Mars Pathfinder. 

Space stations also came of age in the 
1970s with NASA’s Skylab orbiting labo- 
ratory. The Soviet/Russian Mir space sta- 
tion stayed aloft for 15 years, enabling 
Soviet and Russian cosmonauts to set rec- 
ords for human longevity in outer space. 

The flagship American space project fol- 
lowing the end of the Apollo missions was 
the space shuttle, humanity’s first and (to 
date) only reusable space plane. Despite the 
tragic loss of two shuttles over the years, 
the space shuttle was a dependable if ex- 
pensive vehicle, although it consumed a 
lion’s share of NASA’s budget for 30 years. 

Space exploration today is beginning to 
approach the visions of science fiction: A 
large, permanently manned international 
space station orbits the Earth; thousands 
of satellites permit modern international 
communication via phone, television, and 
the Internet; and dozens of probes, includ- 
ing two-wheeled Mars landers, explore the 
solar system. Recently, Voyager 1 appar- 
ently became the first manmade object to 
enter interstellar space. In the meantime, 
the Dawn probe recently rendezvoused 
with the giant asteroid Vesta, and is now 
en route to the dwarf planet Ceres, while 
the New Horizons spacecraft is scheduled 
to execute the first flyby of Pluto in 2015. 

Thanks to such missions, we now have 
an extraordinarily detailed knowledge of 
the solar system, including the dozens 
of fascinating and exotic moons orbiting 
Jupiter and Saturn. Yet to be resolved is 
whether life is found elsewhere in the solar 
system, whether on Mars or under the icy 
surfaces of Jupiter’s moon Europa or Sat- 
urn’s Enceladus. 

NASA, having mothballed the space 
shuttle, is now planning for manned mis- 
sions to asteroids and to Mars over the 
next two decades. China is now a space- 
faring nation and has made no secret of 
its ambition to put Chinese “taikonauts” 
on the moon, while the Russians and the 
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Worlds without number: This magnificent image of Messier 101, a spiral galaxy comparatively 
(in cosmic terms) near to our own Milky Way, was produced by three different space telescopes, 
including the Hubble. While the flood of scientific knowledge produced by space telescopes is 
undeniable, it is unclear why they need to be paid for with taxpayer dollars, given the willingness 
of wealthy private citizens to support space exploration. 


European Union are planning manned 
space exploration of their own. 

Spectacular as they have been, all of 
these ventures have had one thing in com- 
mon: They have been governmental and 
not private. Perhaps because of the Cold 
War space race, most Americans have long 
accepted without question that space is not 
for the private sector, and the United States 
government has maintained a monopoly 
beyond the Earth’s atmosphere. 

The consequences have been predict- 
able. First of all, with the conclusion of 
the moon race, governments have had lit- 
tle incentive to push further with manned 
exploration, given the enormous cost and 
risk of sending humans into cis-lunar 
space. As a result, the space shuttle, with 
its enormous costs, all but ensured that 
manned space exploration be a low Earth 
orbit affair for decades. 

Second, very little of government-spon- 
sored space exploration has been for com- 
mercial purposes (and to the extent that it 
has — in the case of the satellite network 
— the private sector has been involved). 
Stunning as the scientific results have been 
from, say, the Cassini orbiter of Saturn or 
the Hubble Space Telescope, little if any of 
such research has contributed to the mate- 


rial improvement of life on Earth. Magnif- 
icent images of distant galaxy clusters and 
Jovian moons, edifying and awe-inspiring 
though they certainly are, have contributed 
nothing to raising our standard of living or 
improving our productivity. For such, after 
all, are the concerns of the private and not 
the public sector. 

The government monopoly on outer 
space was reinforced at the highest pos- 
sible level: the United Nations. The afore- 
mentioned UN Office for Outer Space 
Affairs was founded in 1958, with the 
professed aim of establishing parameters 
for the peaceful use of outer space. The 
following year, the UN Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was set up 
“to review the scope of international co- 
operation in peaceful uses of outer space, 
to devise programmes in this field to be 
undertaken under United Nations aus- 
pices, to encourage continued research 
and the dissemination of information on 
outer space matters, and to study legal 
problems arising from the exploration of 
outer space,” according to its website. It 
is responsible for overseeing the various 
UN treaties related to the use of outer 
space, especially the Treaty on Principles 
Governing the Activities of States in the 
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New kids on the block: Chinese taikonauts after returning safely from the S 
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henzhou-7 orbital mission in September 2008. In the last decade, China 


has been making steady progress in space technology, intending to become the second nation to put men on the moon. In the long run, though, the 
Chinese will discover — as the United States already has — that putting people in space is not sustainable, in the long term, with public funds. 


Exploration and Use of Outer Space, in- 
cluding the Moon and Other Celestial 
Bodies, or “Outer Space Treaty,” which 
came into force in 1967. The Outer Space 
Treaty prohibits the placement of nuclear 
weapons or other weapons of mass de- 
struction (though not conventional weap- 
ons) in outer space, and forbids any nation 
from laying claim to the moon or any other 
celestial body. It also makes explicit that 
outer space shall be open for exploration 
and use by all states. In other words, the 
Outer Space Treaty solidifies the notion 
that outer space is for government, not for 
the private sector. Like Star Trek’s “United 
Federation of Planets,” with its UN-like 
insignia, the present-day United Nations 
considers itself the ultimate arbiter of 
mankind’s activities in outer space. 

In 2001, attitudes about space explora- 
tion and use began to change. Fueled, per- 
haps, by the realization that, expectations 
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of previous generations notwithstanding, 
the dawning of the new millennium did not 
include moon bases, manned Mars mis- 
sions, and other staples of science fiction, 
some wealthy entrepreneurs were begin- 
ning to wonder why mankind’s progress in 
space exploration had apparently stalled. 

One of these was Dennis Tito, a multi- 
millionaire space engineer and founder of 
a very successful investment management 
firm. Tito decided to fulfill a lifelong dream 
to travel to space by paying his own way 
to the then brand-new international space 
station. History’s first “space tourist” was 
predictably ridiculed and criticized by the 
American establishment, who insisted that 
space was no place for amateurs. Fortunate- 
ly for Tito, the Russians had a more prag- 
matic perspective; recognizing a potential 
source of funding, they offered to train Tito 
and fly him to the International Space Sta- 
tion aboard one of their tried and true Soyuz 
rockets — for the small consid- 
eration of $20 million. 

Tito happily paid the Rus- 
sians, sailed through astronaut 
training, and, to the dismay of 
the “space statists,” spent eight 
days aboard the International 
Space Station. He returned to 
Earth brimming with enthusi- 
asm over the potential of space 
for tourism, and a new era in 
space was born. 

Soon, the space tourism 


race was on, with a bevy of new start- 
ups vying to be the first private concern 
to put a human being in space. Inventor 
Burt Rutan’s Scaled Composites won that 
race in 2004, and the technology used in 
SpaceShipOne, the first private spacecraft, 
is now being used by Richard Branson’s 
Virgin Galactic to develop vessels that will 
convey well-heeled tourists on jet-assisted 
rocket rides to suborbital space. Competi- 
tors with Virgin Galactic in the anticipated 
suborbital space tourism industry include 
XCOR, whose Lynx rocket plane is de- 
signed to take off under its own power, 
fly up to the edge of space, and return to 
land on a regular runway. Large numbers 
of would-be space tourists have already 
booked reservations, although the first 
bona fide private space tourism flight is 
probably still a couple of years away. 

The promise of space tourism aside, the 
private sector is now bidding to entirely 
replace government space vehicles to sup- 
ply the International Space Station and, in 
the longer run, to take the lead in manned 
deep-space exploration. 

The most successful of these space en- 
trepreneurs, so far, has been Elon Musk, 
who, having made his fortune as the co- 
founder of Tesla Motors and PayPal, de- 
cided in 2002 to devote a considerable 
portion of his personal ability (and for- 
tune) to developing the first private vehi- 
cles capable of reaching orbital space. He 
founded Space Exploration Technologies 
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(better known as SpaceX) and, despite 
widespread criticism and naysaying, pro- 
ceeded to design and launch the first-ever 
liquid-fueled private rocket, the Falcon 
1, to reach orbital space. Musk, thinking 
like a businessman from the get-go, un- 
derstood that the chief obstacle to space- 
flight is cost; at the present, it costs be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 per pound for 
launches into low Earth orbit. Musk, who, 
as a businessman, is far more experienced 
in cutting costs by “thinking outside the 
box,” wants to reduce the cost of space- 
flight tenfold. 

To this end, most of the components of 
his Falcon rockets, as well as the Dragon 
spacecraft they are designed to carry, are 
manufactured in-house at SpaceX’s Haw- 
thorne, California, facility, which employs 
more than 3,000 people. Thanks in part 
to an outlay of $100 million of his per- 
sonal fortune, Musk has managed to as- 
semble an extraordinary array of talent. 
SpaceX’s Falcon 1 (their first rocket) and 
three rocket engines — the Merlin, Draco, 
and Kestrel — were all developed entirely 
with private funding. Not all was smooth 
sailing; Falcon 1’s first three launches 
failed to achieve orbit. But in September 
2008, the two-stage rocket finally reached 
Earth orbit for the first time. Unfortunately 
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for Musk and SpaceX, the relatively small 
Falcon 1| proved not to be as economical 
as anticipated, and was retired after a fifth, 
and successful, mission to launch a Malay- 
sian satellite. 

By the end of the last decade, NASA 
found itself with the usual big plans and 
not enough money in its budget to bring 
any of them to fruition. A decision had 
been made to cancel the space shuttle 
program in order to allocate funds to de- 
velop the Orion, a new-generation rocket 
designed to carry astronauts beyond low 
Earth orbit for the first time since the 
Apollo missions. NASA decided to pay 
SpaceX and several other space startups 
to ferry supplies, and eventually astro- 
nauts, to the International Space Station 
and other low Earth orbit destinations, be- 
lieving (correctly) that they can do the job 
more efficiently. 

Nor has SpaceX disappointed. Its Fal- 
con 9 medium-lift rocket and Dragon 
space capsule have successfully reached 
the International Space Station three 
times, with a string of future trips to the 
ISS under contract. SpaceX’s team showed 
resourcefulness and calm under pressure 
after the most recent launch, when several 
of Dragon’s thrusters malfunctioned after 
an otherwise picture-perfect launch. The 
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High Xpectations: SpaceX displays its Dragon space capsule, the first private spacecraft to 
return cargo from the International Space Station, and the first American vessel to do so since the 
retirement of the space shuttle fleet. SpaceX is upgrading the Dragon to carry astronauts. 
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payload reached the space station — a day 
late — with its cargo intact. The Dragon 
capsule, unlike the Russian and European 
rockets also servicing the ISS, is able to 
return cargo to Earth, since it is protected 
by a heat shield. The capsule is now being 
upgraded to carry human passengers with- 
in a few more years, making the transition 
from government-run space shuttles to pri- 
vate space transport complete, at least as 
far as low Earth orbit is concerned. 

SpaceX’s — and Musk’s — ambitions 
extend far beyond low Earth orbit, how- 
ever. The firm is set to begin testing its Fal- 
con Heavy, a more massive version of the 
Falcon 9 that will be capable of carrying 
payloads of 120,000 pounds to low Earth 
orbit, and 26,000 pounds to geostation- 
ary orbit and beyond. The Falcon Heavy, 
Musk hopes, will ultimately be used in 
ventures to Mars, perhaps as early as 2018, 
with an unmanned “Red Dragon” mission 
to Mars, and manned missions as early as 
the following decade. 

SpaceX is also blazing new trails in 
rocket science by developing a fully re- 
usable multi-stage launch vehicle, i.e., a 
rocket whose stages would all return to 
Earth safely, instead of being jettisoned 
into the ocean. To this end, it has been 
testing the “Grasshopper,” a 100-foot-tall 
reusable rocket that can lift off from a 
launch pad, hover, and return to land on 
its pad. The Grasshopper was first tested 
last September, and rose an unimpressive 
2.5 meters before settling back on its pad. 
Less than six months later, on March 7, 
the Grasshopper rose smoothly almost 
300 feet in the air, hovered for a half min- 
ute on its plume, and then settled sedately 
back onto the launch pad — a truly ex- 
traordinary feat of engineering, one that 
may lead in the long run to the creation of 
rockets capable of landing on the surface 
of the Moon, Mars, or elsewhere, and tak- 
ing off again, just like science fiction. 

While SpaceX has hogged the head- 
lines of late, other innovative firms are 
likely soon to become household names 
as well. One of them is Sierra Nevada 
Corporation, whose Dream Chaser, a 
mini-space plane superficially similar to 
the space shuttle and designed to carry up 
to seven people, is nearing completion. 
The business jet-sized Dream Chaser is 
designed to be launched atop an Atlas V 
or similar-sized rocket and to shuttle hu- 
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mans and cargo to and from the ISS and 
other low Earth orbit destinations. Like 
the space shuttle, the Dream Chaser will 
be engineered to withstand the heat of re- 
entry and to glide back to Earth and land 
at a regular airfield. 

Meanwhile, Robert T. Bigelow, a 
Las Vegas developer, has created Big- 
elow Aerospace, a company dedicated 
to creating more affordable habitats in 
space — space stations on the cheap, as 
it were. Bigelow the businessman noted 
that all space stations built so far 
have been made of rigid metal, 
which is heavy and costly to get 
into space. Bigelow Aerospace is 
pioneering the concept of light- 
weight, expandable modular space 
habitats. Having already launched 
test modules, Bigelow plans “to 
greatly exceed the usable space 
of the International Space Sta- 
tion at a fraction of the cost.” The 
first Bigelow Expandable Activ- 
ity Module (BEAM), which will 
measure roughly 13 by 10 1/2 
feet while weighing a mere 3,000 
pounds, will be lofted to the ISS 
sometime in late 2015 in a Falcon 
9 rocket (in what will be SpaceX’s 
eighth resupply mission) and will 
be attached to the ISS and ex- 
panded into a brand new habitable 
module. If Bigelow is successful, 
such lightweight, expandable hab- 
itat technology may not only per- 
mit the proliferation of low-cost 
space stations (including “space 
hotels” for tourists and scientific 
experimentation alike), it may also 
be the key for setting up perma- 
nent bases on the Moon, Mars, and 
elsewhere. 

Mars has for decades been the 
Holy Grail of space exploration 
and, to date, despite a number 
of successful robotic missions, 
little progress has been made on 
sending people there. Elon Musk 
has cited a desire to send manned 
missions to Mars as his ultimate 
motivation, but others may beat 
him to the punch. In February, 
Dennis Tito returned to the space 
limelight in spectacular fashion, 
announcing the creation of the In- 
spiration Mars Foundation and an 
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Rocket to the future: A SpaceX Falcon 9 rocket, with 
Dragon capsule atop it, rests on its launching pad in Cape 

Canaveral in October 2012 just before its successful flight to 
the International Space Station. 


ambitious plan to send a married couple 
on a daring 501-day space odyssey to 
Mars and back starting in January 2018. 
The project, if successful, would be the 
first ever human journey into cis-lunar 
space, and poses some significant tech- 
nological challenges, such as protecting 
the craft from cosmic radiation and solar 
flares. The trip is going to be made on 
the cheap, taking advantage of the con- 
figuration of Earth and Mars to fly out to 
Mars, slingshot around the planet without 


landing, and return to Earth at a very high 
speed. Unsurprisingly, SpaceX’s Falcon 
rocket and Dragon capsule are already 
considered the top candidates for the 
launch vehicle and spacecraft, while Big- 
elow could well lend its expertise to pro- 
vision the two space pioneers with extra 
expandable modular living space once the 
craft is on its way. And Tito, like a true 
businessman, is putting his money where 
his mouth is, fully funding the project out 
of his own pocket for the next two years. 

While such a mission — as Tito 
freely admits — is purely for altru- 
istic and inspirational purposes, oth- 
ers are already eying deep space for 
the business opportunities it offers. 
Two separate firms, both founded by 
groups of deep-pocketed visionaries, 
Planetary Resources and Deep Space 
Industries, are moving forward with 
plans to mine asteroids for their 
mineral resources, which allegedly 
include significant amounts of rare 
metals like platinum, cobalt, and 
palladium. A robust asteroid mining 
industry, it is worth noting, would 
— besides providing new sources 
of rare and extremely useful miner- 
als — also significantly magnify the 
effort to locate and classify asteroids, 
including smaller ones like the one 
that fell near Chelyabinsk. 

Of course, all such efforts continue 
to have their detractors, particularly 
among the “space is not for private 
enterprise” crowd. From proposals to 
turn Mars into a sort of international 
park, and thereby preempt any future 
efforts to colonize it or extract its re- 
sources, to suggestions that the use 
of asteroids would constitute a vio- 
lation of the space “commons,” the 
privatization of space is likely to be 
opposed by those who have a vested 
interest in monopolizing it. 

s But the privatization of space 
commerce and space exploration 
will eventually ensure that taxpayers 
(particularly those who have no in- 
terest in such projects) are no longer 
compelled to pay for it. And it will 
all but guarantee that, to the extent 
the Final Frontier is explored and 
colonized by man, it will be done so 
primarily by private, and not public, 
interests. 
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The U.S. military is planning to use women as infantry — close-quarter combat soldiers — 
despite the preponderance of evidence showing that the decision is a grave mistake. 


by R. Cort Kirkwood 


Defense Secretary Leon Panetta said 

that women will be assigned to com- 
bat missions in the U.S. military. The 
object, we were told, was “to provide a 
level, gender-neutral playing field” so that 
women can enter combat positions, since 
not being permitted to fight holds back ca- 
reers. This assumes that the purpose of the 
military is advancing careers, not defend- 
ing the country. Thus, women will march 
alongside men into the meatgrinder of war 
if Congress doesn’t stop it. 

Feminists have been pushing for the 
change for at least 20 years. In 1992, the 
Presidential Commission on the Assign- 
ment of Women in the Armed Forces 
decided that placing women in combat 
wasn’t such a bright idea. The commission 
proved that assigning women to combat 
roles was palpably ridiculous on practical 
grounds. Women, it was learned, to the 
surprise and chagrin of some, are not men. 


| n January, Obama’s soon-to-resign 
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Noted commissioner Charles Moskos, the 
idea that women should fight alongside 
men suggests the opposite: Women are 
little men, and men are just big women. 

Evidence showing the profound physi- 
ological differences between the sexes 
proved that to be false, and it also showed 
that even accommodating women on the 
battlefield raised profound sociological 
and moral questions. 

Here, then, is what Panetta has done: 
ignored what recorded history tells us 
about the nature of man to accommodate 
feminism. 


The Practical Case 

Perhaps one of the most striking pieces of 
evidence the commission saw was a graph 
showing that, generally speaking, the 
strongest military woman is only as strong 
as the weakest military man. Another in- 
teresting datum showed that the average 
20-something woman has the lung power 
of the average 50-something man. Imagine 
a woman combat commander in her 40s 


trying to keep pace with young men on a 
forced march, something that men who 
lead combat troops are required to do. 

Bearing this out are data from the Ma- 
rine Corps, which were presented to the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Women in 
the Services (DACOWITS). Studies show, 
the Marines told DACOWITS in 2011, that 
women are endowed with 20 percent lower 
aerobic power than men, 40 percent lower 
muscle strength, 47 percent lower lifting 
strength, and 26 percent slower road-march 
speed. In addition, their attrition rate from 
injuries is twice that of men; their nonde- 
ployable rate three times higher. 

How will the military get past human 
physiology? By ignoring it. As the Center for 
Military Readiness (CMR) noted when the 
decision was announced, the military will 
drop its standards to accommodate women. 

“The tipoff came during the January 24 
Pentagon news conference conducted by 
Panetta and Army Gen. Martin Dempsey, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff,’ 
CMR reported: 
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Gen. Dempsey said that if “a particu- 
lar standard is so high that a woman 
couldn’t make it, the burden is now 
on the service to come back and ex- 
plain ... why is it that high? Does it 
really have to be that high?” Since the 
stated goal is “set women up for suc- 
cess,” the answer will be “No.” 


Training standards in the military will most 
certainly drop, CMR noted, pointing to 
the Marines’ slide show for DACOWITS, 
which included the data on the compara- 
tive strength and attrition rates on men and 
women. That presentation included “six 
tasks that both men and women would be 
required to perform” as a measure of their 
ground combat suitability. The tasks were: 


¢ March under Load — 20km in five 
hours with 83 pounds assault load 

¢ Perform individual movement 
techniques — crawl, sprint, negoti- 
ate obstacle, etc., with 83 pounds as- 
sault load 

¢ Move a casualty — individual 
carry, 165 pounds average Marine 
casualty with 83 pounds assault load 
on him, carrying own 83 pounds as- 
sault load for a 20 meters distance 
(distance proposed GCE standard) 
(total casualty weight 248 Ibs.) 

¢ Defend a position — by fire and 
armed/unarmed close combat if re- 
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quired, with 83 pounds assault load 

* Construct a machinegun fighting 
position — to specified dimensions; 
time standard TBD; wearing standard 
body armor (43 Ibs.) 

¢ Mount heavy machine gun on tri- 
pod — with 83 pounds assault load, 
manipulating MK19 heavy machine 
gun (83 Ibs.), M3 tripod (44 Ibs.) and 
ammunition 


According to CMR, “Sometime after the 
September 2011 briefing, however, three 
of the original six ‘common standards’ 
tests were modified or watered down, and 
the remaining three — tests that would 
have been more physically demanding — 
were dropped.” Here are the new tests: 


¢ Heavy Machine Gun Lift: Marines 
lift machine gun replica (72.5 Ibs.) 
from the ground to overhead, one 
repetition, wearing average assault 
load of 71 pounds. 

¢ Casualty Evacuation: Partici- 
pants, wearing a fighting load of 43 
Ibs., evacuate (drag) a simulated ca- 
sualty for a distance of 25 meters (82 
feet). The casualty’s total weight will 
be approximately 208 pounds (rescue 
mannequin of 165 Ibs. plus a 43 Ib. 
fighting load). Participant sprints 25 
meters to the casualty. 

* March Under Load: Wearing 
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Rare here, there, and everywhere: Just as it is rare that a young woman can compete with a man in 
sports — even in professional golf, not thought of as a muscle sport, the best women can’t compete 
with the best men — it’s rare that a woman can meet the demands put on military men. 
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average assault load (71 Ibs.) com- 
pletes 20 km march (12.4 mi.) in five 
hours or less. 


“The changes reduce the training chal- 
lenges for men, while making it more 
likely that women will succeed,’ CMR 
correctly concluded. The requirements 
were reduced, even though combat condi- 
tions would likely require soldiers to bear 
heavier loads than the originally proposed 
test would have required, not lighter. Ac- 
cording to Jerry Whitaker, affairs officer 
for the U.S. Army Soldier Systems Center, 
as reported by Forbes, “In Afghanistan, 
infantrymen are carrying upwards of 120 
pounds — in Iraq 100 pounds.” 

Officer training, CMR noted, is already 
“gender-normed” for women. Gender- 
norming is the military bureaucracy’s term 
for lowering standards so that women can 
make it through basic training without 
collapsing. “The [Marine Corps’] Officer 
Candidate School (OCS) obstacle course 
[Quantico, Va.], as on many other bases, 
has two side-by side paths with barriers 
that trainees must climb over — one for 
males and one for female officer candi- 
dates,” CMR reported: 


Photos of the OCS obstacle course 
clearly show that a high bar on the 
female course is 12 inches lower 
than a similar bar on the men’s side. 
Discrete wooden “assists” nailed to 
side posts and the fronts of a climb- 
ing wall provide toe-hold help for 
women climbing over barriers on 
that side. 


According to a source in the Marines, 
CMR reported, women flunked the OCS 
Combat Readiness Test (CRT). “Even 
with the female assists and longer time 
or lower mileage requirements in run- 
ning exercises, 63% of the women failed 
that class’s CRT, compared to 1% of the 
men. (15 women, 3 men) On overall 
physical fitness scores, 46% of the fe- 
males failed, no males did. Attrition was 
roughly double.” 

So despite gender norming, military 
women still have difficulty with the training. 

And that’s because, again, women 
aren’t men. A letter from a retired Navy 
doctor to Rep. Buck McKeon (R-Calif.) 
explained the difference between men 
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Kara Hultgreen could not land her 
disabled F-14 on the USS Abraham 
Lincoln. During her approach to the 


carrier, she made errors similar to 
errors made during her training. 
Hultgreen was incompetent, but the 
Navy put her in the air anyway. 


and women in terms of testosterone. 
Noted Adm. Hugh Scott: 


While men and women have an equal 
number of muscles and muscle fi- 
bers, the strength difference relates 
exclusively to muscle size that is de- 
termined by testosterone levels. 
Because women have less testos- 
terone than men, they have smaller 
muscle fibers that result in the de- 
velopment of small-size muscles; in 
effect, women have less muscle to 
activate. That also is the reason why 
women develop less muscle when 
training with weights and exercising. 
The anabolic effects of testoster- 
one make men at least 30% stronger 
than women, especially in the upper 
body musculature, which provides 


a greater capability for doing 
the kind of heavy manual work 
associated with combat arms, 
such as carrying full packs, on 
forced marches, along with 
lugging weapons and ammu- 
nition, handling the radios, 
and when necessary carrying 
a wounded or dead comrade. 
Indeed, there is little overlap 
between the distributions of 
male and female upper-body 
strength. 

Another male testosterone effect is 
that it increases the total quantity of 
bone matrix and calcium retention, in 
males, which result in a heavier and 
stronger skeleton. 


Thus, as CMR explained in its list of seven 
reasons to oppose women in combat, those 
who advocate the women-in-battle policy 
insist that requiring women to meet the 
same standards as men would be unfair: 


The same advocates who demand 
“equal opportunities” in combat are 
the first to demand unequal, gender- 
normed standards to make it “fair.” 
General Robert W. Cone, who heads 
the Army’s Training and Doctrine 
Command (TRADOC) admitted 
this in an interview with the Defense 
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Rigors of combat: To survive combat means being able to handle war’s physical and mental 
stresses. The late Marine Col. John W. Ripley, a recipient of the Navy Cross and Silver and Bronze 
Stars for action in Vietnam, said that ground combat is walking down a trail in the jungle and 
finding your best friend nailed to a tree with his private parts in his mouth. 
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Department’s house-organ Ameri- 
can Forces Press Service. Said Gen. 
Cone, “Soldiers — both men and 
women — want fair and meaningful 
standards to be developed for accept- 
ing women into previously restricted 
specialties. I think that fairness is 
very important in a values-based or- 
ganization like our Army.” 


CMR noted that the enemy is not going to 
be “fair” to women by taking into account 
their weakness. They will be raped and 
killed. Combat terrain cannot be gender- 
normed. Nor can the distance for a march 
between two points on a map be shortened. 
An outstanding woman Marine explained 
this truth in an article for Marine Corps 
Gazette. “Get Over It!” the headline ran. 
“We Are Not All Created Equal.” 

The piece by Capt. Katie Petrino knocks 
down the feminist fantasy, inspired not 
only by ideology but also Hollywood fairy 
tales of warrior princesses leading clueless 
men into battle: 


“I was a star ice hockey player at 
Bowdoin College, a small elite college 
in Maine, with a major in government 
and law,” Petrino wrote. “At 5 feet 3 
inches I was squatting 200 pounds 
and benching 145 pounds when I 
graduated in 2007. I completed Offi- 
cer Candidates School (OCS) ranked 
4 of 52 candidates, graduated 48 of 
261 from TBS, and finished second at 
MOS school. I also repeatedly scored 
far above average in all female-based 
physical fitness tests (for example, 
earning a 292 out of 300 on the Ma- 
rine physical fitness test). Five years 
later, Iam physically not the woman I 
once was and my views have greatly 
changed on the possibility of women 
having successful long careers while 
serving in the infantry.” 


During her 10-month deployment to Iraq, 
Petrino “participat[ed] in numerous com- 
bat operations.” That physical stress led 
to restless leg syndrome, and “Iraq was a 
pleasant experience compared to the expe- 
riences I endured during my deployment 
to Afghanistan.” There, this top-flight 
woman athlete literally broke down after 
16-hour days: 
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By the fifth month into the deploy- 
ment, I had muscle atrophy in my 
thighs that was causing me to constant- 
ly trip and my legs to buckle with the 
slightest grade change. My agility dur- 
ing firefights and mobility on and off 
vehicles and perimeter walls was seri- 
ously hindering my response time and 
overall capability. It was evident that 
stress and muscular deterioration was 
affecting everyone regardless of gen- 
der; however, the rate of my deteriora- 
tion was noticeably faster than that of 
male Marines and further compounded 
by gender-specific medical conditions. 
At the end of the 7-month deployment, 
and the construction of 18 PBs [Patrol 
Bases] later, I had lost 17 pounds and 
was diagnosed with polycystic ovarian 
syndrome (which personally resulted 
in infertility, but is not a genetic trend 
in my family), which was brought on 
by the chemical and physical changes 
endured during deployment. Regard- 
less of my deteriorating physical stat- 
ure, I was extremely successful during 
both of my combat tours, serving be- 
side my infantry brethren and gaining 
the respect of every unit I supported. 
Regardless, I can say with 100 percent 
assurance that despite my accomplish- 
ments, there is no way I could endure 
the physical demands of the infantry- 
men whom I worked beside as their 
combat load and constant deployment 
cycle would leave me facing medical 
separation long before the option of 
retirement. I understand that everyone 
is affected differently; however, I am 
confident that should the Marine Corps 
attempt to fully integrate women into 
the infantry, we as an institution are 
going to experience a colossal increase 
in crippling and career-ending medical 
conditions for females. 


Substandard physical prowess is just one 
practical reason women should not be as- 
signed to combat. Another is that women, 
as a group, are not psychologically fit for 
it. The paper entitled “Band of Brothers or 
Band of Siblings” explained that women 
are much more afraid of risk to physical 
safety: “When two snipers were terror- 
izing the Washington, D.C., area in 2002, 
women reported being substantially more 
likely than men to modify their behaviors, 
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No lightweights: Women routinely flunk the Marine Corps’ nendieenarnel combat readiness test 
in Officer Candidate School. Yet the Pentagon will send them into war. 


even though objectively there was a very 
low risk of harm and men made up more 
than two-thirds of the sniping victims.” 
As well, they are less physically aggres- 
sive than men: “Fights among school 
children, for example, are overwhelm- 
ingly between boys.... A meta-analysis 
of aggression studies found that the age 
group showing the largest sex difference 
is 18 [to] 21-year-olds ... followed close- 
ly by 22 [to] 30-year-olds ... the prime 
demographics for combat soldiers. As 
aggressive behavior becomes more dan- 
gerous, the sex difference in aggression 
increases.” Almost all murderers are men, 
the paper noted, and men are much more 
likely to accept and use physical aggres- 
sion to solve problems. 

On the other hand, the paper noted, 
women are more empathetic and nurturing 
than men: “Women are likely to feel greater 
empathy for the enemy (and more fear) than 
men,” which accounts for their a higher 
rate of post-traumatic stress disorder, even 
when “they are exposed to substantially less 
combat danger. [Emphasis added.] Thus, 
women may be less likely than men to kill 
and more likely to pay a heavy psychologi- 
cal cost for it when they do.” 

So those who propose assigning women 
to combat are creating “soldiers” who are 
less likely to kill. 

Regardless of Petrino’s warning, many, 
including “conservative” women, insist 
that some “exceptional women” can meet 
the same standards as men and be just as 


willing to kill. Why, they ask, shouldn’t 
they fight? The answer, the commission 
of 1992 learned, is that recruiting such 
women, which assumes they want to be re- 
cruited, would be prohibitively expensive. 
Second, even if such women exist, their 
physical prowess does not eliminate other 
concerns about women in the field such 
as privacy, feminine hygiene, fraterniza- 
tion, and, of course, pregnancy. Third, as- 
signing women to combat is not merely a 
practical matter. It is a moral issue as well. 

Of course, as CMR noted, whether 
women meet any standard won’t be easy to 
determine given that men will promote them 
no matter what. Careers will depend upon 
the “successful integration” of women into 
combat units. The commission of 20 years 
ago learned that performance evaluations 
for commanders in Naval aviation were 
partly based on how many women they 
pushed through the program. That mindset 
to promote unqualified women led to the 
death of the first woman carrier pilot, Kara 
Hultgreen, who could not land her disabled 
F-14 on the USS Abraham Lincoln. During 
her approach to the carrier, she made errors 
similar to errors made during her training. 
Hultgreen was incompetent, but the Navy 
put her in the air anyway. As Dempsey said 
in January, if standards are so high that 
women can’t meet them, then the military 
must justify the standards. “Speaking the 
language of social engineers, not combat 
veterans,’ CMR noted, “Gen. Dempsey 
admitted the need to introduce a ‘critical 
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mass’ or ‘significant cadre’ of women into 
previously-all-male units. This phrase, usu- 
ally interpreted to mean a cohort of 10-15 
percent, cannot be met with a few excep- 
tional women who ‘only want a chance.” 

Beyond all this, a legal question looms. 
The exemption of women from the draft, 
settled by the U.S. Supreme Court in Rost- 
ker v. Goldberg, is based upon the military 
policy of sending only men into war. Now 
that women are eligible to fight, the courts 
may revisit that question should some 
young man file an equal-protection law- 
suit. Meanwhile, federal law requires the 
Pentagon to provide a legal analysis of the 
question. If the Supreme Court decision is 
precedent, the Pentagon analyzers will be 
forced to conclude that women must reg- 
ister for the draft. 


The Moral Case 
Yet the real question has never been 
whether women can fight, although find- 
ing capable women for all-volunteer forces 
would be a monumental waste of money, 
given that so few women can, and that the 
military does not need women in com- 
bat roles. Rather, the question is whether 
women should. That’s how former Marine 
Col. Ron Ray, a Silver Star recipient who 
served on the commission in 1992, put it. 
How will the military train men and 
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Mommy duty, not military duty: Pregnancy is a major problem for the military. As Elaine 


women for combat? If standards change 
— meaning they are lowered — military 
preparedness, unit cohesion, and morale 
will suffer. If the standards are the same, 
women will fail. As well, sex-segregated 
training can no longer be allowed. Women 
will have to grapple with men in training 
with such implements as pugil sticks. That 
means a young man whose mother has 
taught him, as mothers have often taught 
sons, never to strike a woman, must be- 
come inured to harming women without 
compunction. Granted, some men have 
already become inured to it, thanks to our 
culture of violence and mayhem. But most 
haven’t, and they, ultimately, must learn to 
watch women die while doing nothing to 
help them. A man will be told he may not 
sacrifice his mission by responding to his 
natural and maternally reinforced instinct 
to protect women. But regardless of what 
they are told, many men will sacrifice the 
mission and even their own lives trying to 
assist the women. 

How will the military accommo- 
date women in combat operations? Will 
women with debilitating menstrual pe- 
riods be shipped out of a combat zone? 
Then there’s pregnancy. As Elaine Don- 
nelly, president of CMR, has noted, dur- 
ing the 1990s about 15 percent of military 
women were nondeployable because of 


Donnelly, the head of the Center for Military Readiness, has noted, during the 1990s about 15 
percent of military women were nondeployable because of pregnancy. 
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pregnancy. Another snapshot came from 
the USS Theodore Roosevelt, an air- 
craft carrier. Donnelly reported, “45 of 
300 women did not deploy or complete 
the cruise due to impending childbirth. 
Eleven of the 45 were flown off the ship 
while underway.” If men want to get out 
of their combat tour, it is nigh unto im- 
possible unless they complete their tour 
or get injured. Women need only to be- 
come pregnant. 

The military must grab the nettle of 
simple modesty and decency in the field, 
along with feminine hygiene, which 
doesn’t much bother the radical egalitar- 
ians, but might well bother a young man 
or woman raised in a Christian household. 
Women in the field will be a particular 
problem if two men in the unit are com- 
peting for her attention or sexual favors, 
a problem that leadership will not solve, 
despite what the supporters of women in 
combat told the commission 20 years ago. 
As well, married men and women will be 
deployed for long periods of time away 
from husbands and wives, which will 
put the deployed spouses in captive and 
nearly irresistible situations of temptation 
to adultery. This, of course, happens now. 

Yet even these matters are in some sense 
still practical. So again, the real question is 
moral: Should women serve in combat? If 
not, why not? The answer is that assign- 
ing women to combat is a moral outrage. 
Assigning women to combat is egalitari- 
anism of a different order than permitting 
them to be doctors, lawyers, and journal- 
ists. Assigning women to combat is a radi- 
cal attack on the natural complementarity 
of the sexes; that is, that God created men 
and women differently for a good reason, 
that one sex can do things for which na- 
ture has not prepared the other. 

Petrino noted that none of the military 
women she knew were pushing for combat 
assignments. Twenty years ago, the com- 
mission learned that the most hardened 
combat vets, almost to a man, strongly 
opposed opening combat roles to women. 
There’s a reason for that: It’s dangerous 
for the women, the men around them, the 
military, and the country. 


R. Cort Kirkwood, the author of Real Men: Ten Cou- 
rageous Americans to Know and Admire, was media 
liaison for the Presidential Commission on the As- 


signment of Women in the Armed Forces. 
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GETTING AGUNFOR DEFENSE 


This book, while useful for gun owners at all levels, is mainly meant to help non-gun 
people determine if they should purchase a gun for protection, or not. 


by Kurt Williamsen 


Your First Gun: Should You Buy One 
and Join 60 Million Safely Armed Ameri- 
can Homes ?, by Alan Korwin, Scottsdale, 
Arizona: Bloomfield Press, 2013, 122 
pages, softcover. 


Kling that you may want to get a gun 

for self-defense purposes, the book 
Your First Gun: Should You Buy One and 
Join 60 Million Safely Armed American 
Homes? may be the book for you. In fact, 
it may be the book for you even if you’ve 
never owned a gun but have a curiosity 
about non-hunters who do own guns and 
why they own them. 

Though the cover says that it’s “packed 
with good info for every firearm owner,” 
the book’s focus is to educate the rank nov- 
ice on the thought processes that ought to 
go into deciding whether or not to bring a 
gun into the house (surprise, the answer is 
not always “yes, you should own a gun’), 
how to choose a first gun, and where you 
might keep your first gun. Then it delves 
into handling the gun and dealing with 
anti-gun friends and neighbors, as well as 
inquisitive children — before ending with 
the social and cultural implications of a 
few anti-gun contentions. 

One of the things the author, Alan Kor- 
win, says as to the advisability of purchas- 
ing a first firearm is, 


[ f you, as an American, have an in- 


The instant lethality of a gun is some- 
thing you must come to grips with if 
you are going to get one. People deal 
with this all the time. If you don’t 
think you can, then of course, guns 
are not for you. It’s a decision each 
person must make on their own. 

A mature well-adjusted adult typi- 
cally handles this with the same com- 
posure as being in control of motor 
vehicles, power tools, kitchen knives, 
or even being in high places near 
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steep drops where a false move is as 
instantly lethal as a loaded firearm. It’s 
a scary thought but one we manage to 
come through with no problem. 


Reasons Korwin gives for possibly for- 
going gun ownership include an unstable 
personality, too great a chance kids will 
abuse the gun, a spouse who is dead-set 
against a gun in the house, physical inca- 
pacity, and more. He’s willing to concede 
those, but if you’re merely feeling minor 
trepidation at the idea of having such a 
dangerous object in the house, he puts that 
nervousness in perspective, as compared 
to the dangers of not owning a gun if, by 
chance, you ever really need one: 


But it’s also dangerous not to have 
a gun in your house, as I’ve point- 
ed out. Somehow, about 60 million 
American homemakers have man- 
aged to do it safely. They have it there 


in the event of a dire emergency. 
While people with guns have caused 
tragedy — a fact you know from in- 
cessant pounding from your TV set 
— people with guns save lives every 
day — a point your TV suppresses. 
The true purpose of guns is to protect 
people, and they are extremely good 
at doing that. When you really need a 
gun, little else will do. That’s why so 
many people keep one. At least one. 


He adds, a couple of pages later, about not 
keeping a gun in the home: 


That of course can be very dangerous. 

It means your fear of a gun is basi- 
cally greater than your fear of hav- 
ing a home that is basically defense- 
less. It means your fear of a gun is 
greater than your fear of a criminal 
with a gun.... Does it mean that your 
fear of defending yourself is greater 
than your fear of being assaulted or 
killed? You need to think about that, 
and your family’s safety. 

In the event of a dire emergency, 
you can use a phone (if it’s working) 
to call for someone else with a gun — 
an interesting paradox — if those peo- 
ple aren’t busy, and are close enough 
to respond before the glass breaks, and 
have them risk their lives for you. 


There is a lot of such logic in the book, 
presented in a similar manner. But don’t go 
looking for statistics about bullet ballistics 
or step-by-step directions to react in a dan- 
gerous situation — or specifics about doing 
almost anything, though the book does have 
a fairly lengthy section on choosing a first 
gun. For specific details on how to child- 
proof your house gun-wise, he suggests 
reading another book. (He gives you the 
title of the book.) Likewise, to find nitty- 
gritty details about making your house as 
intruder-proof as possible, and about the 
“ins and outs” of gun laws and teaching 
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your children how to behave around fire- 
arms, he suggests other, detailed sources. 

This book is an overview — meant to 
not overwhelm the newbie. It is written in 
a conversational style, and while the topic 
is serious, the author often isn’t: He’s try- 
ing to make it an enjoyable read, or at least 
enjoy himself as he writes. Korwin’s bi- 
ography makes evident why he writes in 
the style in which he does: When he is not 
writing books about guns, he is a publicist 
and technical writer. 

Are there sections in the book that 
longtime gun owners might be well- 
served by reading? Sure, the paragraphs 
that explain why it is virtually never a 
good idea to fire a warning shot to scare 
an intruder are insightful. As well, the last 
22 pages of the book provide common- 
sense rationale, explaining why gun reg- 
istration is not only ill-advised but would 
also be futile and telling why it is ludi- 
crous to expect peace and protection in a 
society that employs civilian gun control. 
For instance, he points out that gun regis- 
tration is very expensive: 


Do you know what it takes to run a 
database that big? You’ ll need 27,000 
changes daily, just to keep up with 
people who move once every ten 
years on average. That means floor 
after floor of cubicle after cubicle for 
employees with permanent jobs.... 
How many criminals do you figure 
will register when all is said and 
done? That’s right, none. 


But most of the book is not for “gun peo- 
ple.” If gun owners were to purchase the 
book, it would likely be to give as a gift to 
someone who hasn’t yet gotten a gun. At 
122 pages, the book is short, and has fairly 
large print — again this is to keep it from 
being too much too soon. 

One section of the book accurately 
sums up the bulk of the book: 


This book is designed to help you 
with the decision you face in getting 
Your First Gun, as a person who has 
lived without one for your entire life, 
confronted with an endless barrage of 
myths, misinformation and distance 
from the subject. 


And that it does well. 
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An Icy Rescue 


Richard Cullen is being hailed a hero for 
saving 14-year-old Chloe, who had fallen 
through the ice on Forget Pond in Hanover, 
Massachusetts, at the end of January. 

Cullen was riding his bike when he 
heard the young girl’s cries for help. The 
Boston Herald reported, “Thick ice that 
had developed during the recent cold snap 
had thinned dangerously in the unseason- 
ably warm temperatures.” 

Chloe had been sliding around on the 
ice in her sneakers after school when the 
ice broke beneath her. She was enveloped 
by ice-cold water. “I started treading water, 
trying to get help, saw a dude running by, 
screamed, ‘Help,’ first thing that comes 
to mind, you know?” said Chloe. “Then I 
was trying to get out.... I was scrabbling, 
the ice kept breaking.” 

Cullen sprang into action, grabbing a 
tree branch and jumping into the water 
to save her. Just before he did, he alerted 
some passersby to the situation so that 
they would call for help. 

Cullen recalled, “I had to break the ice 
on the way out ’cause I couldn’t stand on it 
and I was able to pound through it ’til I got 
to her. And then I was able to hold her up.” 

Cullen pulled Chloe back to shore 
where two others, Russ Reynolds and 
Ross Berguson, pulled both Cullen and 
Chloe onto the shore. 

They managed to rescue the teen before 
emergency vehicles arrived. 

When asked if he thought twice before 
rescuing the young girl, Cullen responded, 
“No, not really. It was just a no brainer.” 

Chloe was treated at a nearby hospital 
and released. 


Community Offers Help 


In Pennsylvania’s Lehigh Valley, a whole 
community is rallying around Margaret 
Walling, an 11-year-old at Hackettstown 
Middle School suffering from a brain 
tumor. 

Walling finished her first set of treat- 
ments at the beginning of March for a 
tumor that was discovered last November. 
Members of the community are now rally- 
ing around “Smiles for Margaret,” a cam- 
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paign that was started by local businesses, 
schools, and residents of the community. 

LehighValleyLive.com reported, “A 
number of fundraisers have been held 
over the last two months — a pancake 
breakfast, a jazzercise class and collection 
boxes at local businesses — and more are 
planned.” 

Likewise, Hackettstown police will be 
facing off against seventh- and eighth-grade 
students and middle-school faculty in bas- 
ketball games called “Shooting for Safety.” 
All the proceeds will be going to the Wal- 
ling family, noted police Sgt. Darren Tynan. 

Students at two elementary schools held 
a “Hats on Day” in February to benefit the 
Walling family. The event involved stu- 
dents and staff donating a dollar to wear 
a hat to school. 

Margaret’s mother, Donna, has been so 
moved by the efforts of the community. 
“They have done so much work that has 
been a godsend. Everybody has just been 
great,” she remarked. 

In addition to the fundraising efforts, 
two teachers from Hackettstown Middle 
School have volunteered to homeschool 
Margaret, while her math teacher video- 
chats with her in the mornings. 

“It’s just, you do what you have to 
do, and get through it,” her mother said. 
“She’s tired of being tired. But she’s got a 
good sense of humor.” 

According to her teachers, Margaret is 
hardworking and loves horses. They say 
it’s her smile that has inspired the efforts 
to help raise money for her. 

Julie Borcherding, a teacher from an- 
other school, Hatchery Hill Elementary 
School, has been meeting with people 
from other schools and within the com- 
munity to plan more events. “We’re a very 
small district, so everybody seems to know 
everybody,” Borcherding said. “It’s just 
neat to see how the whole community is 
coming together for this.” 


Donor Doubling Down 


Between the years 2008 and 2011, FDNY 
firefighter Doug Chiz managed to save fel- 
low New Yorker Angela Rugh on two sepa- 
rate occasions — the first by donating bone 


marrow and second by donating his stem 
cells. On March 15, Angela was finally able 
to meet the man whose generosity is the 
reason she is now a cancer survivor. 

The New York Daily News reported, 
“Chiz, a 29-year-old from Hicksville, L.L., 
never thought he’d be a donor match when 
he signed up to contribute to the National 
Bone Marrow Registry in 2007 — some- 
thing the FDNY encourages the City’s 
Bravest to do.” 

Fortunately for Rugh, he was, and his do- 
nation came just in time. At the age of 17, 
Rugh was diagnosed with lymphoma, and 
spent 18 months enduring chemotherapy, 
radiation treatments, and a bone marrow 
self-transplant. Nothing seemed to work, 
and Rugh’s situation began to look dire, 
that is until the bone marrow registry con- 
nected her with Chiz. When Chiz discov- 
ered he was a match for Rugh, he immedi- 
ately agreed to be her donor, despite never 
having met her or knowing who she was. 

According to Chiz, the procedure in- 
volved doctors probing the bone marrow 
of his lower back between 75 to 100 times 
to remove two liters of marrow. When he 
awoke, he was in “a lot of pain.” 

Rugh’s body accepted Chiz’s transplant, 
allowing her to rebuild her strength. Un- 
fortunately, however, within a year, the 
cancer returned, prompting doctors to ask 
Chiz to donate his stem cells to her. 

Rugh is now 22 years old, cancer-free, 
and ready to meet her donor, who was 
equally thrilled to finally meet her. “TI al- 
ways hoped for the best, but I never knew 
anything for certain,” he said. “I was always 
optimistic, but it was out of my hands.” 

Angela’s mother, Audra, said that it is 
difficult to find the words to express their 
gratitude: “How do you thank someone for 
that?” 

Still, despite the lifesaving measures 
Chiz took to aid Rugh, he refuses to be 
glorified and instead diverts any asser- 
tions of heroism to Rugh. “As nervous as 
I [was], I can only imagine what it’s like 
for her.” said Chiz. “I had no idea the ex- 
tent of what she was going through. The 
only thing they told me was that she was 
a 17-year-old female with lymphoma.” 

— RAVEN CLABOUGH 
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ShoStdown 
of Admiral 


Yamamoto 


In 1943, as WWII raged, 
the United States found 
itself with an opportunity 
to hand Japan a 
demoralizing military loss, 
as well as avenge the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 


by Roger D. McGrath 


arly on the morning of April 14, 
E 1943, a Japanese coded transmis- 

sion was intercepted by three dif- 
ferent American intelligence and commu- 
nication stations. The cryptologists went 
to work. The intercepted message told of a 
flight that Adm. Isoroku Yamamoto would 
take from Rabaul, the great Japanese base 
on New Britain Island in the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago, to Ballale, a speck of an island 
with a Japanese airfield off the southern tip 
of Bougainville in the Solomon chain. The 
Japanese had recently lost Guadalcanal at 
the southeastern end of the Solomons, and 
Yamamoto would be on a mission to boost 
the morale of Japan’s sailors and soldiers 
throughout the rest of the island chain. He 
was just the man to do it. 

Born in 1884 to the Takano family in 
Nagaoka on Honshu, he was given the 
first name “Isoroku,’ meaning “56,” his 
father’s age at the time. Entering the 
Japanese naval academy in 1901, Isoroku 
would live a monastic existence: Cadets 
were prohibited from smoking or drink- 
ing, eating sweets, or dating girls, and 
were to dedicate their lives to Japan and 
the emperor. Isoroku excelled, graduating 
seventh in his class in 1904. 
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America’s nemesis: |soroku Yamamoto pores over charts in the operations room of his flagship 
Yamato. He was the leading advocate of carrier warfare in the Imperial Japanese Navy and had 
been planning a sneak attack on Pearl Harbor since the late 1930s. 


Serving aboard the cruiser Nisshin 
during the Russo-Japanese War, Isoroku 
fought in the Battle of Tsushima and lost 
two fingers from an exploding Russian 
shell. Although standing only 5'3" and of 
average looks, he was a natural leader and 
exuded strength and authority. Moreover, 
he was highly intelligent, determined, and 
disciplined. For relaxation he loved to 
gamble and often joked that he’d like to 
move to Monaco and open his own casino. 
He visited geishas frequently, even after he 
took a wife. 

When both his parents died in 1913, 
Isoroku was adopted by the wealthy Ya- 
mamoto family, which otherwise lacked a 
male heir. In 1918, he married a woman 11 
years his junior but was with her for only 
a short while before being sent to America 


for a year of study at Harvard University. 
In 1919, he left Harvard to become Japan’s 
assistant naval attaché in Washington, 
D.C. After two years in America’s capital, 
he toured Europe. 

By 1924, and now a captain, he was 
second in command at Japan’s first naval 
air training base. He was tasked with in- 
culcating discipline in pilots, who thought 
themselves beyond the strict regimenta- 
tion required of others. He himself learned 
to fly. In 1926, he returned to the Japanese 
embassy in Washington as the naval atta- 
ché. He spent the next two years studying 
the U.S. Navy. He arrived home in Japan 
in 1928 and was given command of the 
carrier Akagi. By this time he was the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy’s leading advocate 
of air power. He was promoted to rear 
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admiral in 1930 and given command of 
Carrier Division One in 1933. 

In 1934, he was sent to a naval con- 
ference of world powers in London. He 
was a vehement opponent of limitations 
on the building of warships and had been 
arguing against the restrictions since they 
were established in the Washington naval 
disarmament conference in 1921. He and 
other Japanese felt insulted by the agree- 
ment, which restricted Japan to three ships 
for every five that Britain or the United 
States built. The 5:5:3 ratio seemed to 
leave Japan at a disadvantage, but the 
United States had two oceans to defend 
and Britain three, meaning that Japan 
would be allowed to become the strongest 
naval power in the western Pacific. More- 
over, throughout the 1920s and 1930s, the 
United States built ships at well below her 
limitations. 

When Yamamoto, now a vice admiral, 
arrived in Seattle en route to London, re- 
porters tried in vain to interview him. He 
and his aides boarded a train and traveled 
in their own secured compartment to New 
York. Upon his arrival, reporters again 
tried to interview him, but his aides said, 
“So sorry, but the admiral does not speak 
English.” In reality, after one year at Har- 
vard, two years in Washington as assistant 
naval attaché, and two more years as naval 
attaché, he was fluent in English. 

At London, Yamamoto forcefully an- 
nounced that Japan would no longer agree 
to the limitations, making him a contro- 
versial figure at the conference but a hero 
back in Japan. In 1936, he was made 
deputy navy minister and, overcoming 
opposition, emphasized the development 
of naval forces organized around carrier 
groups. The old battleship men fumed, but 
Yamamoto succeeded in preparing Japan’s 
navy to fight World War II — not World 
War I again. Moreover, while Japanese 
army strategists anticipated a land war 
with Russia, Yamamoto began preparing 
for a naval war with the United States, 
intensively training his naval pilots in tor- 
pedo and dive bombing. In 1939, he was 
made commander-in-chief of the Com- 
bined Fleet, and a year later promoted to 
admiral. 

By the late 1930s, Yamamoto began 
thinking of a carrier strike aimed at the 
U.S. Navy’s Pacific Fleet anchorage at 
Pearl Harbor. “An air attack on Hawaii 
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Man with a mission: Major John Mitchell first tasted combat flying a P-39 off Guadalcanal during 
the fall of 1942. Despite the inferiority of the P-39, he shot down three Zeros before he climbed into 
the cockpit of his first P-38 and got five more kills in four weeks. 


may be possible now,” he told his chief of 
staff Rear Admiral Shigeru Fukudome in 
1940, “especially as our air training has 
turned out so successfully.” A sneak at- 
tack — one made without a declaration of 
war — was nothing new in Japan. In 1904, 
Japan launched a sneak attack on the Rus- 
sian Pacific Fleet at Port Arthur. 

Despite his plans for an attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Yamamoto was not eager to fight 
the United States. Because of his less- 
than-enthusiastic attitude, many Japanese 
militarists regarded him as an enemy. But 
having spent five years in America and 
fully appreciating her industrial might and 
vast resources, he knew what it would take 
to defeat the United States. He wrote to a 
leading militarist: 


Should hostilities once break out be- 
tween Japan and the United States, 
it would not be enough that we take 
Guam and the Philippines, nor even 
Hawaii and San Francisco. To make 
victory certain, we would have to 
march into Washington and dic- 
tate the terms of peace in the White 
House. I wonder if our politicians 
(who speak so lightly of a Japanese- 
American war) have confidence as to 
the final outcome and are prepared to 
make the necessary sacrifices. 


The militarist faction circulated Yamamo- 


to’s words widely — but left off the last 
sentence, making it sound as if Yamamoto 
was advocating conquering the continental 
United States instead of cautioning against 
plunging into war. Not understanding that 
they were getting an edited version of Ya- 
mamoto’s remarks, American newspapers 
published what the militarists circulated. 
Standing out most prominently was “dic- 
tate the terms of peace in the White House.” 

By the spring of 1941, Yamamoto had 
completed his plan for Pearl Harbor. He 
was supremely confident that the mission 
could be carried out successfully and was 
so insistent that the war be launched with 
a sneak attack that he threatened to resign 
otherwise. He told Premier Fumimaro Ko- 
noye, “If you tell me it is necessary that 
we fight, then in the first six months to a 
year of war against the United States and 
England I will go wild, and I will show 
you an uninterrupted succession of victo- 
ries; but I must tell you that if the war be 
prolonged for two or three years, I have no 
confidence in our ultimate victory.” 

Early in November 1941, Yamamoto 
issued Secret Operational Order No. 1, a 
thick set of battle plans for simultaneous 
attacks on Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Guam, Wake, and Hong Kong. 
On November 26 six Japanese carriers 
and escorting battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers sortied from their rendezvous 
off Japan and headed for Hawaii. Early on 
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ring of 1941, Yamamoto had 
ted his plan for Pearl Harbor. He 


mely confident that the mission 


the Sunday morning of December 7, the 
carriers reached a designated point 275 
miles north of Pearl Harbor and immedi- 
ately began launching planes. 

The sneak attack left America in shock. 
As the bloody details poured in, hour after 
hour, shock turned to anger. President 
Roosevelt called the sneak attack das- 
tardly and proclaimed December 7, 1941 
the “date which will live in infamy.” More 
than any other the name that would live in 
infamy was Yamamoto. He was the advo- 
cate and architect of the sneak attack and 
the commander-in-chief of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy. Back in Japan he was a 
national hero, an exalted hero. 

Now, in April 1943, American forces 
had a chance to shoot the great Isoroku 
Yamamoto out of the sky. Admiral Ches- 
ter Nimitz, the commander-in-chief of 
U.S. naval forces in the Pacific, relayed all 
the intercepted and decoded information 
on Yamamoto’s flight to Adm. William 
F. Halsey, the U.S. naval commander of 
the South Pacific. Halsey, in turn, relayed 
the most essential information to his task 
force commanders and added, “Tally ho. 
Let’s get the bastard.” 

But what fighter could make the flight 
from our closest airstrip on Guadalcanal 
to Ballale and return, a trip of some 800 
miles? The Navy would have liked the job 
done by Marine F4U Corsairs, but there 
were no long-range drop tanks readily 
available for the planes. This meant the 
Army Air Force P-38 Lightnings of the 
339th Fighter Squadron would have to 
do the job. Commanded by Maj. John W. 
Mitchell, the squadron already had an out- 
standing record. Mitchell himself was an 
ace with eight kills. 

Mississippi born and reared, he was ag- 
gressive and confident but spoke softly in 
a Southern drawl. Short and thin but tough 
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as nails, he was described by 
his men as fearless. He also 
was highly intelligent, grad- 
uating valedictorian of his 
high-school class and going 
off to Columbia University. 
He served four years in the 
Army as a coast artilleryman 
in Hawaii before becoming a 
flying cadet in 1939. By the 
summer of 1940, he had his 
wings. An excellent pilot, he 
was also an excellent navi- 
gator, perhaps the result of hunting in the 
hills of northern Mississippi since child- 
hood. He learned to find his way by the 
sun and stars and always seemed to know 
exactly where he was. 

On the afternoon of April 17, Mitch- 
ell was lying on his cot in a tent next to 
Fighter Two airstrip and suffering in the 
heat and humidity that was omnipres- 
ent on Guadalcanal. He had hoped to get 
some sleep after a morning mission when 
Lt. Col. Henry Vicellio ducked under the 
tent flap and told him he was wanted in the 
Opium Den, the pilots’ name for the Fight- 
er Command dugout. Invited along also 
was Capt. Tom Lanphier, one of Mitchell’s 
crack pilots. The son of one of the Army’s 
pioneering pilots who had flown in World 
War I, Lanphier had attended Stanford. 
Tall, dark-haired, and handsome, he was 
known for his excellent command of the 


English language and voracious appetite 
for books. His fellow pilots described him 
as fearless at the controls of a fighter. He 
had already been awarded a Distinguished 
Flying Cross for shooting down two Zeros 
and strafing a Japanese airfield on New 
Georgia Island. 

After a two-mile jeep ride, the three 
pilots entered the dugout to find, as Lan- 
phier put it, every brass hat on the island. 
Among the brass hats was Adm. Marc 
Mitscher, the CO of air operations in the 
Solomons. A year earlier Mitscher had 
been the skipper of the carrier Hornet, 
which had launched the Doolittle Raiders. 

Marine Maj. John P. Condon handed 
Mitchell the intelligence message from 
Adm. Halsey. The Japanese admiral would 
be flying in one of two Betty bombers and 
escorted by six Zeros. Yamamoto was ex- 
pected to arrive at Ballale at 0945 on April 
18. While Mitchell was reading, everyone 
else seemed to be talking. “There was a 
big discussion — a real hassle — ” said 
Mitchell, “‘as to how to get Yamamoto. The 
reason we were called in was because we 
were flying P-38s, the only fighter planes 
that could fly the distance from Guadal- 
canal to Bougainville and back. The Navy 
and Marine pilots would never have let us 
Army pilots in on a mission like that if any 
of their F4F and F4U fighters could have 
made the trip.” 

The discussion centered on whether to 


The plane for the job: Capt. Tom Lanphier (inset) and the P-38 Lightning he flew on Operation 
Vengeance. Designed by the legendary Kelly Johnson at Lockheed Aircraft in Burbank, California, 
the P-38 was powered by twin Allison engines with counter-rotating props that produced a 
maximum speed of more than 400 mph. 
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hit Yamamoto in the air or at sea, 
while he was going between islands 
in a boat. Opinions varied. Mitch- 
ell said he favored an air intercept. 
Lanphier concurred. Objections 
were raised. Finally, Mitscher in- 
terrupted, saying quietly, “All right, 
since Mitchell’s got to do the job, 
let’s let him do it his way.” 

The P-38s would need larger 
than their normal 165-gallon drop 
tanks for the mission. Three hun- 
dred and ten-gallon tanks were 
being flown in from New Guinea 
but only enough to equip half of the 
18 planes selected for the mission. 
It was decided to mount a 165-gal- 
lon tank under one wing and a 
310-gallon tank under the other 
wing. Since the drop tanks on the 
P-38 were mounted fairly close to 
the centerline of the plane, it was thought 
the imbalance would not create critical 
flight problems. No one was certain if 
it would work, especially if one of the 
Lightning’s twin engines failed on takeoff, 
which created tremendous asymmetrical 
thrust without any help from asymmetrical 
weight distribution. 

With the larger drop tanks on the way, 
Mitchell was asked if there was anything 
else he needed. “Nothing but a good com- 
pass. The fluxgate and the magnetic com- 
passes in the P-38 aren’t reliable and can’t 
be trusted because they can’t be swung 
properly. The only time we know if they’re 
anywhere near accurate is when we line up 
for takeoff because we know the runway 
heading.” The Navy responded by mount- 
ing a ship’s compass in Mitchell’s plane. 

That evening in the squadron’s opera- 
tions tent, Mitchell pored over maps of the 
Solomons. He also studied a map prepared 
by Maj. Condon with a course to intercept 
Yamamoto in the air near Ballale. Mitchell 
thought Condon’s effort was a good start, 
but Condon was a Marine air operations 
officer familiar with Corsairs, not Light- 
nings. Mitchell began making his own 
calculations. He was joined by Lt. Joseph 
McGuigan, a Navy air combat intelligence 
officer. They faced two problems: Most 
of the islands between Guadalcanal and 
Bougainville were occupied by Japanese 
troops, who might spot a flight of Ameri- 
can planes, and enemy radar monitored 
the air space around the clock. To neutral- 
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ize these threats, Mitchell and McGuigan 
decided that the route flown would be 
50 miles west of any Japanese-occupied 
islands and at an altitude of less than 50 
feet. Consequently, there would be no 
landmarks to guide them and their dead 
reckoning navigation must be flawless. 

McGuigan began drawing the course on 
a map they had spread on a mess table. 
The first leg of the flight from Guadalca- 
nal would be on a heading of 265 degrees 
for 183 miles, which would allow them to 
stay clear of the Russell Islands. Mitch- 
ell decided they should fly at an indicated 
airspeed of 200 mph, giving them a time 
of 55 minutes for the first leg. They would 
then fly a heading of 290 degrees for 88 
miles, taking 27 minutes and keeping them 
west of the New Georgia group. Next, a 
heading of 305 degrees for 125 miles, tak- 
ing 38 minutes. Finally, a hard right would 
turn them to a heading of 020, putting 
them on a course to intercept Yamamoto 
in 16 miles at precisely 0935. 

Executing this flight plan with nothing 
more than a compass, a fluxgate, an air- 
speed indicator, and a wristwatch would 
be an impressive achievement. Doing so 
with shifting winds in the southwest Pa- 
cific would make it a stunning achieve- 
ment. Mitchell looked at the course Mc- 
Guigan had drawn on the map and thought 
the odds against them were a thousand to 
one. Mitchell reckoned that not only did it 
seem unlikely that his flight of Lightnings 
would reach the interception point exactly 


RABAUL STRATEGIC AREA 
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No room for error: After determining the flight route with Navy combat intelligence officer Joe McGuigan, 
squadron commander John Mitchell thought the odds against intercepting Yamamoto as planned were “a 
thousand to one” because even a minor error in navigation would mean missing Yamamoto’s arrival. 


on time or at precisely the right location, 
but he also asked McGuigan and Capt. 
William Morrison, an Army intelligence 
officer who had joined them, if they could 
count on Yamamoto being there on time. 
Having lived in Japan during the 1930s, 
Morrison said not only were the Japanese 
noted for their punctuality and precise 
schedules but that Yamamoto was obses- 
sive about both. Moreover, Yamamoto’s 
flight path was a beeline over friendly ter- 
ritory from Rabaul to Ballale. If anyone 
was on time, it would be Yamamoto. 

Mitchell and McGuigan stayed up late 
at night checking and re-checking their 
calculations and analyzing every naviga- 
tional factor for the mission, especially the 
effect winds could have. Again and again, 
Mitchell also thought over the flight char- 
acteristics, power settings, and fuel con- 
sumption of the P-38. There would be 
no margin of error for any of his calcula- 
tions. He not only had to get his boys to 
the target but he had to get them home. 
McGuigan also prepared strip maps for 
the pilots, which included the headings, 
distances, times, and en route course cor- 
rections for possible winds. 

The next morning Mitchell had the pilots 
of his squadron awakened at 0500. They 
were only told to get breakfast and report 
to the operations tent for a briefing at 0600. 
From the night before, though, they all 
knew a long-range strike was in the works, 
and it had to do with Adm. Yamamoto. 
Most of them had spent a restless night and 
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Japanese were alerted. Those on 
could not be engaged for more 
nutes at the interception point or 
d run out of fuel on their return. 


had gotten no more than five hours sleep. 
Mitchell himself had been up past midnight 
and was awakened at 0430. At the appoint- 
ed time, 40 pilots crowded into the opera- 
tions tent. Mitchell pulled a towel covering 
a list of names from a blackboard. Every- 
one searched the list. There was Mitchell’s 
name at the top and 17 others. 

Mitchell announced this was Operation 
Vengeance, a highly classified mission to 
intercept and shoot down Adm. Yamamoto! 
The best shooters of the squadron — Tom 
Lanphier, Rex Barber, Joe Moore, and Jim 
McLanahan — would form a “killer sec- 
tion,” led by Lanphier, and target the two 
bombers. Besby Holmes and Ray Hine 
would serve as replacements if needed 
for any one of the killers. Mitchell and the 
others would fly high cover once on tar- 
get. They could expect 75 or more fight- 
ers to scramble from the Japanese airstrip 
at Kahili at the southern end of Bougain- 
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Hands at the helm: Lt. Rex Barber (inset) 


constant maintenance. 
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was principally 
responsible for firing the fatal rounds into Yamamoto’s plane. 
Barber flew not his regular P-38 but Bob Petit’s Miss Virginia, 
#147. The P-38’s V-12 liquid-cooled Allison engines required 


ville once the Japanese were 
alerted. Those on the mis- 
sion could not be engaged 
for more than 10 minutes at 
the interception point or they 
would run out of fuel on their 
return to Guadalcanal. 

Mitchell emphasized that 
the mission was purely vol- 
untary. Anyone he had listed 
was under no obligation 
to go. Everyone on the list 
wanted to go. Everyone not 
on the list wanted to go. “They all wanted 
in on it,” said Mitchell, “‘— typical fighter 
pilots.” 

Rex Barber, a member of the killer sec- 
tion, was one of Mitchell’s typical fighter 
pilots. Born and reared in Culver, Oregon, 
he was a top athlete in high school and at 
Oregon State University. Any spare time 
he had was devoted to hunting. Not sur- 
prisingly, in his training as an air cadet in 
1940, he qualified as expert with pistol and 
rifle. Shortly after arriving on Guadalca- 
nal, he fought his way through several es- 
corting Zeros to blow a bomber out of the 
sky over a Japanese base on New Georgia 
Island. He was awarded the Silver Star. On 
April 7, he shot down two Zeros over the 
Canal. He was now champing at the bit to 
get Yamamoto. 

It was Palm Sunday, April 18, 1943, ex- 
actly one year after the Doolittle Raiders 
had flown from the deck of the Hornet to 


bomb Tokyo. The pilots climbed into their 
cockpits and carefully arranged their strip 
maps on their kneeboards. At 0710 John 
Mitchell rolled down the perforated steel 
matting that covered the runway and took 
off. Adm. Mitscher sat in his jeep at the 
side of the runway and waved at Mitchell 
— as he had at Jimmy Doolittle — and 
each pilot who followed. Navy and Ma- 
rine pilots, ground crews, and everyone 
else did likewise. All went fine until Jim 
McLanahan came roaring by. He was 
near takeoff speed when one of his tires 
caught on a broken piece of steel mat and 
exploded. His P-38 veered wildly, and he 
was fortunate not to ground loop. With no 
time to change the tire, he cursed his luck. 
Everyone else got airborne without mis- 
hap and formed up over the field by 0725, 
exactly as Mitchell had planned. 

When Mitchell and his boys began the 
first leg and switched from their main 
tanks to the drop tanks, Joe Moore’s tanks 
would not feed. He tried switching tanks 
— again and again. No luck. Under strict 
radio silence, he pulled abeam Lanphier 
and hand-signaled. Lanphier hand-sig- 
naled a reply: Go home. First, McLana- 
han, and now Moore. Two of Mitchell’s 
top shooters and members of the killer 
section had been lost. Murphy’s Law was 
in operation. 

The killer section now included the re- 
placements, Besby Holmes and Ray Hine. 
Holmes was a short, wiry San Francisco 
boy with an infectious grin. He had been 
attending mass at Pearl Harbor when the 
Japanese attacked. He rushed to Wheeler 
Field, grabbed a parachute and .45 Colt 
pistol, and ran for a parked P-36. Before 
he reached the antiquated plane, a Japa- 
nese fighter began a strafing run. Stop- 
ping abruptly, Holmes blazed away at the 
enemy plane — with his handgun. He got 
airborne in the P-36 only to be mistakenly 
shot at by American gunners. Standing 
over six feet, Ray Hine was a sandy-haired 
Indianapolis boy with a degree in civil en- 
gineering from Purdue University. He was 
so handsome that his fellow pilots nick- 
named him Heathcliff, Laurence Olivier’s 
character in Wuthering Heights. Hine’s 
first duty in the Pacific was flying patrols 
in a P-40 Kittyhawk out of Tonga, which 
was so far removed from the action that he 
and his fellow pilots could have been on a 
South Seas vacation. 
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Now Holmes, Hine, and the others were 
on one of the most daring and potentially 
significant missions of the war. Out of 
sight of land, flying just above the surface 
of the sea, and seeing no ships or other 
planes, the first leg seemed interminable. 
The heat and humidity, and the drone of 
the twin Allison engines, were somnifer- 
ous. Having had only a few hours of sleep 
and weakened by malaria, Mitchell started 
to doze off when “I got a light tap on my 
shoulder from the Man upstairs and caught 
myself.” Another pilot, in a similar state, 
got too low and the tips of his props hit the 
water, sending a sheet of spray over his 
cockpit. Pilots watching thought he was 
in the drink for sure but he somehow cor- 
rected — and was now wide awake. Oth- 
ers recited verse or sang to themselves to 
keep from falling under the hypnotic spell 
of the droning engines. After spotting a 
huge shark in the crystal-clear water of the 
Coral Sea, Doug Canning started counting 
the razor-toothed monsters he flew over. 
He was up to 48 by the end of the third leg. 

At Rabaul, Yamamoto, along with sev- 
eral high-ranking officers, climbed aboard 
a Mitsubishi G4M twin-engine bomber, 
called a Betty by Americans. He had 
wanted to wear his dress whites, but aides 
convinced him to don a less conspicuous 
dark green field uniform. Nonetheless, he 
wore white gloves and strapped a Samurai 
sword to his side. His chief of staff, Adm. 
Matome Ugaki, and more brass boarded 
a second Betty. The bombers took off ex- 
actly on time and climbed to 6,500 feet 
before leveling off. They were joined by 
six escorting Zeros. 

Up to this point, the intelligence pro- 
vided by American cryptologists had been 
flawless. However, Yamamoto’s flight was 
headed for Buin, not Ballale as thought by 
the cryptologists. Fortunately, Buin was 
on the southern tip of Bougainville, only 
miles from Ballale, and directly in line 
with the latter island on a flight coming 
from Rabaul. 

At exactly 0820 Mitchell turned to a 
heading of 290 and 15 Lightnings fol- 
lowed. Twenty-seven minutes later he 
turned to a heading of 305. Again, his 
pilots followed, fully confident in his and 
McGuigan’s calculations. However, it was 
not only the calculations, which Mitchell 
and McGuigan had stayed up late at night 
checking and re-checking, that could fail 
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Captain Tom Lanphier, Lt. Besby Holmes, and Lt. Rex Barber (left to right) stand in front of 
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Barber’s P-38 Diablo. On the plane’s nose are stenciled not only three Japanese flags for the 
enemy planes that Barber shot down but also the image of a Japanese ship that he sunk. 


them but also Mitchell’s wristwatch, the 
newly installed Navy compass, the flux- 
gate, or the air speed indicator. Out at sea 
and out of sight of land, Mitchell had no 
checkpoints to aid him. 

At 0925 Mitchell turned to 020 for the 
final leg. He later recalled: 


It was hazy when we made that last 
turn toward land and the sun was di- 
rectly in front of us. I couldn’t see 
anything, no land, nothing. I checked 
my watch, the strip map on my knee 
pad, and the compass. Could I have 
been so far off that we weren’t near 
land at all — any kind of land? I 
was really getting itchy because I 
hadn’t seen a single checkpoint from 
the time we left. There were some 
pretty high hills on Bougainville and 
I couldn’t see anything ahead in the 
haze and sunlight. 

I glanced once more at my strip 
map and then ahead. Out of the haze 
I saw a beach and there we were just 
about where I wanted us to be off the 
southwest corner of Bougainville. It 
was 0934 — a minute ahead of our 
scheduled time. 

Just as I thought “I better do some- 
thing now,” Doug Canning, flying 
Number 3 in my flight, broke radio 
silence and said, “Bogeys! Eleven 
o’clock high!” 

I looked up and there they were, 
five miles away at about 4,500 feet 


and descending — two Betty bomb- 
ers instead of one and six Zeros 
behind them about a thousand feet 
higher. 


“Everybody skin tanks,” Mitchell radi- 
oed. Tanks began dropping, looking like a 
bombing mission, but the tanks under the 
wings of Besby Holmes’ P-38 wouldn’t 
release — and he was one of those in the 
killer section. “I can’t get the damned 
things loose,” radioed Holmes. He banked 
back to the west, desperately trying to 
shake off his drop tanks. His wingman, 
Ray Hine, was forced to follow him, lest 
Holmes be left alone and vulnerable to an 
attack from the Zeros. The killer section 
was now down to only Tom Lanphier and 
his wingman, Rex Barber, but they were in 
striking distance of the lead bomber. “All 
right, Tom,” radioed Mitchell. “Go get 
him. He’s your meat.” 

Lanphier and Barber gave their Light- 
nings full power and climbed furiously to 
come level with the Betty, now only a mile 
away. Just as Lanphier thought it incredible 
that the Japanese pilots had not yet seen 
them, he saw drop tanks fall from under- 
neath the wings of the Zeros and the fight- 
ers nose over. At the same time, the Betty 
banked steeply and dived toward Bougain- 
ville. Lanphier quickly scanned the skies 
and saw that Barber and he were without 
support. Holmes and Hine were still off to 
the west and Mitchell and the others were 
climbing to provide high cover. 
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The remains: On the day after the shootdown, a Japanese search party discovered the wreckage 


of the Mitsubishi G4M bomber that carried Yamamoto. Yamamoto’s body was found outside the 
fuselage but still strapped into a seat. The admiral’s left hand tightly gripped a sword. 


Lanphier realized if he continued boring 
in on the Betty, the diving Zeros would blow 
him and Barber out of the sky before they 
could get to the bomber. Banking steeply to 
meet the first of the Zeros, Lanphier began 
firing. He and the enemy narrowly missed 
colliding as they screamed by one another. 
Lanphier glanced down and saw that his .50 
caliber bullets and 20 mm cannon had taken 
a toll. The Zero was smoking and twisting 
as it disappeared below him. 

Barber, meanwhile, banked behind the 
diving Betty and began firing. ““The bomb- 
er was shuddering at each burst,” said 
Barber, and the Betty’s right engine began 
smoking. He fired again at the engine and 
then raked the bomber’s tail, blowing off 
the top of the vertical stabilizer and most 
of the rudder. The plane jerked violently 
to the left, the kind of move, thought Bar- 
ber, “that would come from the pilot being 
killed and involuntarily yanking back on 
the controls.” 

As the bomber sank rapidly toward the 
treetops of densely forested Bougainville, 
Barber blew by it. That was the last he saw 
of the Betty. Three Zeros were now on top 
of him. He put his Lightning right at tree- 
top level and gave it full power, expecting 
any second to be blown into eternity. He 
could feel bullets from the Zeros strik- 
ing his P-38. “I hunched under that armor 
plate, believe me,” said Barber. “I kicked 
the ship up and sideways a little, yo-yoing, 
over and over. The Japs had to keep fight- 
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ing themselves away from the trees, too. 
I slowly started to climb, and they fell a 
little behind me.” Two Lightnings sud- 
denly appeared and scattered the Zeros on 
Barber’s tail. 

After his near collision, Lanphier contin- 
ued his upward climb and then rolled his 
P-38 on its back. “I spotted a shadow mov- 
ing along the treetops below,” he said. “I 
focused on it and found it to be the elusive 
bomber I was seeking ... skimming along 
the surface of the jungle headed once again 
for Kahili.’ Lanphier dived on the Betty but 
found himself at right angles to it and could 
do nothing but take a low-percentage full 
deflection shot. Nonetheless, he saw the 
bomber’s right engine begin to smoke and 
burn. Seconds later, the right wing appeared 
to separate from the plane, and the Betty 
plunged into the jungle. Lanphier didn’t 
know it, but this was the same bomber that 
Barber had been firing at and the smoking 
and burning engine was more likely the re- 
sult of Barber’s efforts. 

Lanphier now had two Zeros on him. 
He radioed for help. “Mitch, can you see 
me?” Mitchell, flying high cover, looked 
down, and not able to spot Lanphier, radi- 
oed. “Where are you?” 

“Hell, I don’t know,” responded Lan- 
phier, “but I’ve got Zeros. I’m heading east 
over jungle.” 

Mitchell still couldn’t spot him. Lan- 
phier radioed again, “I got a bomber. Veri- 
fy him for me, Mitch. He’s burning.” 


Mitchell looked down and radioed that 
he saw a column of smoke and a fire in 
the jungle. 

Lanphier used every tactic he had ever 
learned trying to escape the pursuing Zeros. 
He eventually flew down a narrow canyon 
and through a cloud, emerging over the har- 
bor at Kahili and putting his Lightning into 
a high-speed climb. By the time he reached 
20,000 feet, he could see no Zeros — and 
none of his fellow P-38s, either. With fuel 
critically low, he headed home. 

In the meantime, with his drop tanks 
stubbornly clinging to his wings, Besby 
Holmes put his plane into a sharp dive, 
reaching a speed of 350 mph. “Then I 
hauled back on the controls and at the 
same time kicked the left rudder hard. 
Strong G-forces ripped the tanks off.” Ac- 
companied by Ray Hine, he immediately 
turned back toward the action. He heard 
Barber exclaim into the radio, “I got one 
of the sons of bitches! His tail fell off!” At 
that moment Holmes saw a bomber crash 
into the jungle and a ball of fire and smoke 
rise into the air. 

Holmes now spotted a P-38 below hot 
on the tail of a second Betty — and three 
Zeros hot on the tail of the P-38. Although 
Holmes didn’t know it, this was Rex Bar- 
ber’s Lightning. Holmes and Hine dived 
to the rescue, Holmes taking two Zeros 
to the left of Barber and Hine taking a 
Zero to the right. Holmes gave one of the 
Zeros a burst from directly behind at a 
range of 400 yards and saw it explode. 
He squeezed his trigger again and saw the 
second Zero wing over and plummet to- 
ward the sea. At the same time, Hine got 
the Zero on the right. 

Holmes now turned his attention to the 
Betty whose tail gunner was firing at Bar- 
ber. Holmes let go with a long burst from 
his 50s and then fired his 20mm cannon. 
He could see his firing was having an ef- 
fect — the tail gunner was now silent and 
the bomber was losing altitude. With his 
speed more than 400 mph, Holmes was 
forced to dive under the Betty to avoid a 
collision. “I could see the shadow of the 
bomber over me, and immediately hauled 
back sharply on the controls to keep from 
crashing into the water.” 

Barber saw a P-38 flash by, although he 
didn’t know Holmes was at the controls. 
Barber continued stalking the Betty, which 
was now not more than 10 feet above the 
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The valiant veterans of the Yamamoto shootdown in front of Rex Barber’s P-38. (Front row, left to right) Bill Smith, Doug Canning, Besby Holmes, 
Rex Barber, John Mitchell, Lou Kittel, Gordon Whittaker. (Rear row, left to right) Roger Ames, Lawrence Graebner, Tom Lanphier, Delton Goerke, 
Jack Jacobson, Eldon Stratton, Albert Long, Everett Anglin. Missing only is Ray Hine. 


surface of the sea. He fired a burst from his 
machine guns, and the bomber exploded. 
“T thought the lead man’s [Holmes’] guns 
must have hit the tanks and filled his [the 
bomber pilot’s] wings with gas fumes, be- 
cause the ship exploded in my face.” Un- 
avoidably flying through the debris, Bar- 
ber was left with considerable damage to 
his plane. As he started to climb and turn 
for Guadalcanal, he briefly caught sight 
of Hine — and Hine’s plane was smok- 
ing. Before he could look again, Barber 
found himself in a dogfight with a Zero. 
As the Japanese fighter rolled underneath 
him, Barber drilled it with his machine 
guns and sent it hurtling into the ocean. He 
looked again for Hine — but saw nothing. 

Mitchell’s boys now began to make 
their way back to the Canal, some by their 
lonesome, such as Barber, Holmes, and 
Lanphier, others by pairs or in groups. 
Barber’s blood was still up. He made radio 
contact with Mitchell. “I’ve got a couple 
of Zeros trailing me, Mitch, I’m going to 
drop back and knock ’em off.” 

“No dice,” Mitchell immediately re- 
sponded. “Head back at once. We’re under 
orders to evade further action — we’ve 
done the job.” 

First back to Fighter Two on Guadal- 
canal were several of the pilots who had 
flown high cover. When they performed 
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barrel rolls over the runway, those who 
had been sweating out the mission below 
knew Yamamoto was history. Tom Lan- 
phier was the first of the killer section to 
arrive. Nearly out of gas, he approached 
Guadalcanal and contacted the fighter di- 
rector station. Forgetting about security, he 
exclaimed over the radio, “I got Yamamo- 
to! I got the son-of-bitch! He won’t dictate 
peace terms in the White House now!” 
Lanphier landed smoothly, but as he 
was rolling to a stop, his engines sput- 
tered and quit. His plane was quickly sur- 
rounded by his ground crew, Navy and 
Marine pilots, war correspondents, brass, 
Marines, soldiers, and sailors, including a 
PT boat skipper named John F. Kennedy. 
Lanphier was pulled out of the cockpit 
with men slapping him on his back. “I felt 
like a halfback,” said Lanphier, “who had 
just scored the winning touchdown.” He 
inspected his P-38 and found his tanks dry 
and bullet holes in his horizontal stabilizer. 
Arriving a short while later, Rex Barber 
got the same treatment. His plane had a 
hundred bullet holes in it and a deep gash in 
the leading edge of one wing. Green smears 
decorated much of his plane, indicating 
where debris from the bomber had struck. 
Word quickly spread that Ray Hine 
had been lost and that Holmes was miss- 
ing. Two more of Mitchell’s boys arrived 


and said they had caught up with Holmes 
as his damaged Lightning was limping 
towards the Canal. They left him as he 
descended to land on one of the Russell 
Islands, recently wrested from the Japa- 
nese by the Marines. Holmes landed on 
an airstrip that Seabees were still work- 
ing on. He had no choice. He was out of 
gas. Curious onlookers gathered around 
his plane. 

He scrambled out of the cockpit and 
yelled, “We got him! We got him!” 

“Got who?” asked Seabees and Marines. 

“Yamamoto — the Admiral — the Pearl 
Harbor guy!” 

Men shouted and pounded on one an- 
other. Holmes said he was king of the is- 
land for the three hours it took to refuel 
and repair his plane. 

All the pilots on the mission were 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
Mitchell and those in the killer section 
were recommended for the Medal of 
Honor. However, the award was reduced to 
the Navy Cross by Halsey after he learned 
that they had talked with a reporter about 
the mission, breaching security. Most im- 
portantly, though, Yamamoto was gone. 
Said Adm. Mineichi Koga, Yamamoto’s 
choice to succeed him, “There was only 
one Yamamoto, and no one is able to re- 
place him.” 
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EXERCISING THE RIGHT 


Didn’t Surprise Momma 


The Fox affiliate in Dallas, Texas, reported 
on February 18 that an elderly man was 
at home alone when 33-year-old Deyfon 
Pipkins allegedly attempted to enter the 
home through a window. The homeowner 
had already been the victim of a break-in 
and had prepared himself this time. The 
senior citizen retrieved his weapon as 
quickly as he could and fired at Pipkins. 
The shots found their mark, and Pipkins 
crumbled. Authorities arrived on the scene 
and found Pipkins’ lifeless body hanging 
out the window. Sergeant Calvin Johnson 
of the Dallas Police Department said that 
this case appears to fall under the state’s 
Castle Doctrine law which, he explained, 
“means they don’t actually have to retreat 
once someone comes in their home.... You 
have the option of using deadly force if 
you believe your life is in danger.” 

NBC News reported that Pipkins’ moth- 
er arrived at the scene and said the crime 
sounded like something her son would do. 
Pipkins had served time in prison before 
and had a long rap sheet in Dallas, which 
included a litany of charges ranging from 
theft to trespassing to possession of a con- 
trolled substance. 


Pride and Joy 


The Houston Chronicle reported on Febru- 
ary 22 that a family was at home around 9 
p.m. when they heard a knock on the front 
door. The father opened the door only to 
be attacked by three intruders who quickly 
overpowered him. One of the suspects car- 
ried a pistol, and another had a shotgun. 
The attackers began tying the father up in 
duct tape when the man yelled to his son to 
get the family gun. One of the home invad- 
ers rushed after the son as the son sprinted 
to a bedroom. The intruder burst into the 
bedroom hoping to stop the son before he 
could arm himself, but fortunately for the 
family, the son got the gun just in time and 
fired a series of shots at the burglar. The 
injured intruder fled the room but fell to 
the floor just outside the bedroom, owing 
to the severity of his injuries. When the 
other two intruders heard the shots, they 
turned and ran from the home for fear of 
being shot by the now-armed son. Depu- 
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“.. the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed.” 
: NEES“ Ee 


ties apprehended the two fleeing suspects 
and took them into custody, while the sus- 
pect who was shot died on the scene. Po- 
lice are still investigating. 


In Through a Doggie Door 


KREM.com out of Spokane, Washington, 
reminds us of the inventive ways in which 
the criminal element seek to do us harm. 
A male intruder was shot and killed by a 
resident around 7 p.m. on March 6 after 
crawling through a doggie door. 

Witnesses say the man was threaten- 
ing the inhabitants of the home at the time 
of his entry and was armed with a large 
knife. The wild man was charging at one 
of the homeowners with his knife in his 
hand when the resident fired his handgun. 
The intruder was mortally wounded from 
the gunshot. Officers attempted CPR on 
the man, but he died on the scene. All six 
of the people who were in the home at the 
time cooperated with law enforcement, 
and police spokeswoman Monique Cotton 
said it was unlikely anyone will be charged 
and that it appeared the homeowner was 
protecting his property. 


Action Scene 


KOCO.com reported out of Midwest City, 
Oklahoma, that a burglary attempt ended up 
resembling an action scene out of a Hol- 
lywood movie. Investigators say a home- 
owner thought he was experiencing an 
earthquake when he heard a loud bang and 
felt his house shake around 2:30 p.m. on 
March 2. Then he was shocked to see that 
an intruder had kicked in his front door and 
entered his living room. The homeowner 
was armed with a semi-automatic hand- 
gun, however, so the burglar turned around 
and fled from the home. The homeowner 
followed after him and observed the man, 
whom he described as being 30 to 40 years 
old and about 200 pounds, jump into a red 
late-model pickup truck in the driveway. 
The armed homeowner got behind the truck 
and told the man to exit the vehicle. Instead, 
the intruder put his truck in reverse and at- 
tempted to run over the homeowner. The 
brave homeowner jumped out of the way 
while firing shots at the truck. The bullets 


blew out the back windshield and hit the 
right-front portion of the truck. The intruder 
fled the scene, and authorities are still look- 
ing for him. 


Terrifying Way to Wake Up 
Fox8live.com reported that a Covington, 
Louisiana, woman woke up around 1:40 
a.m. on March 12 to find an armed in- 
truder standing in her bedroom doorway. 
The woman began screaming in fear, and 
the armed intruder left the doorway. The 
woman quickly retrieved a shotgun from 
her closet and checked on her children 
to make sure they were safe. The armed 
intruder was still in her home, so she con- 
fronted him, pointed her loaded shotgun 
right at his chest, and told him to leave 
immediately. The man followed her or- 
ders and began leaving the home, but he 
lingered in the doorway, so she fired three 
rounds in his direction. None of the blasts 
hit the man as he ran off, and deputies later 
found him and arrested him after a brief 
struggle. They said he appeared to be in- 
toxicated and are not sure what his inten- 
tions were in the home. Investigators did 
tell Fox8 that they cleared the woman of 
any possible charges in the incident. 


“Yo Way?” or “No Way!” 
Al.com reported on March 20 that a 
21-year-old clothing store thief picked the 
wrong clothing store to rob in Dothan, Al- 
abama. According to police, Colby Agui- 
lar entered the “Yo Way” clothing store 
and helped himself to several items. Agui- 
lar began to exit the store without paying 
when the owner of the store confronted 
him. Aguilar allegedly brandished a weap- 
on and proceeded to leave the store. The 
owner pulled his gun and again confronted 
Aguilar. The owner fired two shots, which 
hit Aguilar. The injured suspect tried to 
flee in his vehicle, but was unable to steer 
straight owing to his injuries. Aguilar 
crashed his vehicle into a brick column at 
the shopping center, and was found unre- 
sponsive at the scene by authorities. The 
Dothan Police Department ruled the death 
of the man a justifiable homicide. Ml 

— PATRICK KREY 
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Why Cyprus Matters 


Item: The Washington Post reported on 
March 20 that a rescue effort to bail out 
Cyprus had been rejected after a public 
uproar. “The fate of the 17-nation curren- 
cy union ... again hangs in the balance, 
threatened by a country that constitutes 
just 0.2 percent of the [eurozone’s] col- 
lective economy. Throughout the crisis, 
European policymakers have tried to keep 
any country from leaving the euro. Losing 
a member would pose uncertain risks to 
the world financial system and be politi- 
cally embarrassing to the major powers.” 
A proposed tax on bank deposits, first 
accepted by Cyprus and then rejected by 
Cypriot lawmakers, was, said the Post, 
“one alternative for raising the money. It 
had the advantage of grabbing $2.2 billion 
to $3 billion from foreigners, many of them 
Russians, who own more than one-third of 
the money on deposit in Cypriot banks.” 
ITEM: On March 22, the Washington Post 
reported that a “departure of Cyprus from 
the euro zone would be a stunning blow 
to the crowning achievement of Europe’s 
post-World War II effort to unify its war- 
ring nations. The euro was intended to be 
so ironclad that there are no procedures 
for countries to back out of the currency 
bloc. But leaders have feared that if one 
country leaves, pressure could increase on 
others to follow suit, quickly destabilizing 
the entire project.” 
Item: In a March 19 article in the New 
York Times entitled “A Bank Levy in Cy- 
prus, and Why Not to Worry,” Andrew Ross 
Sorkin asserted that while the “bailout of 
Cyprus is a fascinating case study and 
raises interesting theoretical questions 
about moral hazard for policy wonks and 
talking heads, here is the reality: It is 
largely irrelevant to the global economy. 
Cyprus is tiny; its economy is smaller than 
Vermont’s. And the bailout is worth a pal- 
try $13 billion, the equivalent of pocket 
lint for those in the bailout game. Even the 
larger issue about bailing out a country 
by taking money from depositors — which 
quickly created outrage around the world 
— seems overblown.” 
CORRECTION: There is one prime reason 
why the New York Times, for example, 
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CORRECTION 
FLD 


Saying “no” to outright theft: Cypriots were enraged when they learned that, in exchange for 
a bailout, the IMF and EU wanted to literally steal money from private bank accounts in that 
country. But when central banks print gobs of money, causing inflation, few say anything about it. 


might put reassuring commentary on the 
front page of its business section — even 
while that paper itself and other media 
outlets worldwide are showing crowds 
in the streets of Cyprus and lines of dis- 
traught savers trying to withdraw cash 
from ATMs. This is supposed to put our 
minds at ease. 

The hoi polloi need to be calmed down 
from thinking that such a crisis might 
sweep larger European economies or af- 
fect the United States. Ignorance is an opi- 
ate that induces sleep. Thus the message: 
It can’t happen here. Of course, “here” 
is a country that has amassed more debt 
than any nation in Europe. The United 
States has been wildly spending borrowed 
money beyond the means of taxpayers to 
repay. But never mind. In this version, the 
establishment media don’t point out that 
the emperor is unclothed; rather, he is 
shown holding up a sign that says, figura- 
tively, “I’m not naked. Really.” 

One is reminded of the disclosure made 
by Jean-Claude Juncker, Luxembourg’s 
prime minister and then-head of the Euro 
Group’s finance ministers, after he was 
caught lying in 2011 about an emergen- 
cy meeting on Greece. As he admitted: 
“When it becomes serious, you have to 
lie.” (Forbes, August 9, 2012) 

Angela Merkel, Germany’s chancellor, 


is now saying that Cyprus is a “special 
case,” so we shouldn’t worry. Sure. Mean- 
while, it has no doubt crossed her mind 
that she faces an election this year and that 
the German public is sick of picking up the 
tab for bailouts around Europe. Cyprus is 
the fifth of these. 

Even as we are told that what happens 
in Cyprus makes little difference to the 
real powers, we are supposed to believe 
that it is key to Europe’s future. 

This posturing should be kept in mind 
regardless of whatever “solution” might be 
on the table when this is read. The “Troi- 
ka,’ made up of the European Commis- 
sion, European Central Bank (ECB), and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
will surely tell us that all will be well. 

It might be comforting to think that 
what happens on the small Mediter- 
ranean island is meaningless. Yet, that 
conclusion doesn’t hold water. The 
banking system on Cyprus, as pointed 
out by Johns Hopkins Professor Steve 
Hanke, is “actually quite large — more 
than eight times larger than the Cypriot 
economy itself. What’s more, if Cyprus 
does end up partially financing a bailout 
using depositors’ money, it would set a 
dangerous precedent and could shatter 
confidence in an already-fragile Euro- 
pean banking system. And if Cyprus’s 
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banks do go bust, it would send shock 
waves through the markets.” 

It is consoling to think that electronic 
transfer shutdowns and bank closures are 
just concerns for small foreign nations, or 
that the only people hurt might be Russian 
mafia figures using Cyprus as a parking 
place for their ill-gotten wealth. But that 
is whistling past the graveyard. 

Yet, what was first proposed — mak- 
ing individual bank depositors in Cyprus 
liable to a hefty tax on personal savings to 
pay for an international monetary bailout 
— could become a model. It will be better 
disguised the next time. In this case, em- 
ploying larceny directly against the little 
guys in Cyprus was a blunder. 

As commentator Peter Schiff noted, 
the “mistake was to do so in a way that 
was not camouflaged by financial smoke 
and mirrors.” The plan “for Cyprus was 
far too transparent, simple, and direct to 
survive in a world dependent on deceit 
and obfuscation.” 

The Fed and countless Washington politi- 
cians undoubtedly agree — having utilized 
various “stimulus” packages and bouts of 
“quantitative easing” of the currency to steal 
much more quietly from us all. 

How different were the actions of the 
sainted Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He 
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did more than declare “bank holidays.” 
Financial commentator Bill Tatro recalls 
that FDR, via Executive Order 6102, “con- 
fiscated all gold and gold certificates, ex- 
changing them for paper. Consequently, if 
you didn’t surrender your gold, you went 
to jail. The price of gold was set at $20.67 
per ounce. Yet, within a year, the govern- 
ment reset the price to $35.00 per ounce.” 
One need not go back that far to uncover 
U.S. government thievery. One Obama- 
Care provision, largely unnoticed, added 
a Medicare surtax of 3.8 percent on “as- 
sets” (as opposed to income). You might 
discover that unhappily in selling a house. 
Other politicians are considering how 
they might adapt the pilfering. As noted by 
Investor’s Business Daily, the “expropria- 
tion of the tiny country’s savings may have 
seemed like an easy test case for the EU 
because the population is small and some 
of the depositors are rich and unsympa- 
thetic, but the blowback will hit savings 
and investment — and future economic 
growth — all over Europe. Worse still, it 
could catch on here.” As it is, says JBD, 


Congressional Democrats are plot- 
ting the expropriation of Americans’ 
private 401(k) and IRA retirement 
savings accounts in favor of “a guar- 


anteed income.” If bank accounts can 
be casually expropriated in Cyprus 
to pay for big-spending governments 
and bailouts, there is no reason a nice 
slice of the $19 trillion in retirement 
accounts can’t get the same treatment. 


While the initial blatant move against Cy- 
prus sparked an angered response, someone 
will have to pay if there is to be a bailout. 
Yet, why is a bailout presumed to be inevi- 
table? That is a question not often asked. 
Daniel Hannan, a British Conservative 
member of the European Parliament, is 
one who has done so. He opines in Lon- 
don’s Telegraph that Cyprus should copy 
Iceland and allow the banks to collapse 
and make their shareholders and bond- 
holders sustain the loss. (The economy in 
Iceland, meanwhile, is now growing much 
faster than in the United States.) However, 
as Hannan notes, the powers in Brussels 
don’t like that model. “The expropria- 
tions are necessary, admits the European 
Central Bank, to prevent ‘worries over the 
reversibility of the euro resurfacing.’ Cy- 
priots, in other words, are being sacrificed 
to the greater goal of monetary union.” 
Those pushing the One Europe model, 
a subset of One Worldism, recognize that 
its appeal is shaky at best. Crises tend to 
expose the weaknesses of these grandiose 
schemes. Nevertheless, there are “deep 
cracks” in the “European Project,” remarks 
Luke Coffey of the Heritage Foundation: 


The hubris of those wanting to estab- 
lish a European super-state at what- 
ever cost hide behind the Brussels 
bureaucracy while the average Euro- 
pean suffers. If the EU backs these 
draconian economic measures in Cy- 
prus, there will be nothing stopping 
them from supporting similar acts 
in other ailing eurozone economies 
— countries like Ireland, Italy, Por- 
tugal, and Spain should consider this 
a warning. 


The tactics of expropriation, coupled with 
mollifying deception, are unremitting. 
These are not auspicious omens. 

— WILLIAM P. HoAR 
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THE !,\5 WORD 


BY JACK KENNY 


Nixon’s Other Pat 


summation of a Richard 

Nixon speech in which 
the candidate said the nation 
could not rest on its laurels. 
The headline proclaimed: 
“Nixon Says: America Can’t 
Stand Pat.” 

The joke was that Nixon’s 
wife was named Pat — short 
for Patricia, of course. Amer- 
ica sympathized with Pat 
long after it had turned on her 
husband, who left the White 
House about two steps ahead 
of an impeachment commit- 
tee. 

But Nixon had another Pat 
who was fiercely loyal and 
who remains so to this day. Patrick J. Buchanan hitched his 
wagon to Nixon’s rising star in 1966, and the rest, as they say, 
is history, both political and journalistic. Buchanan remains a 
renowned columnist and commentator, and one of the best po- 
litical analysts alive and writing today. He persists, however, in 
trying to make a conservative hero of his old boss, Richard M. 
Nixon, the 37th president of the United States. And in that effort, 
he bends a lot of facts and omits even more. 

Buchanan recently published a column based on his speech 
at the Nixon Library in California on January 9, the centenary 
of his hero’s birth. It was, he said, an Age of Nixon, from his 
selection as Ike’s running mate in 1952 all the way up to Wa- 
tergate, two decades later. He was loser by a razor-thin margin 
to John F. Kennedy in the presidential campaign of 1960. He 
went home to California and began what he thought would be a 
comeback, running for governor against another Pat he thought 
America could not and should not stand, Pat Brown. Brown won 
and the political obituary writers concluded that Nixon’s career 
in politics was over. 

Ever the party loyalist, Nixon campaigned tirelessly for Barry 
Goldwater’s hopeless presidential campaign in 1964 and be- 
came the face and voice of the united opposition to “Landslide 
Lyndon” in the mid-term elections of 1966. He was nominated 
for president again in 1968, and in another photo finish, emerged 
as the winner over Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Nixon built on the excesses rather than the restraints of his 
predecessor’s Great Society, ballooning deficits. He even can- 
didly announced, “We’re all Keynesians now,” in reference 
to the economic school of thought claiming that government 
spending helps the economy. He prolonged the Vietnam War by 
undermining negotiations for a truce while he was still a can- 
didate, in backdoor maneuvers that President Johnson privately 
described to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover as close to treason. 


I n 1960, a reporter wrote a 
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He did not create the inflation 
that began on his watch, but 
he responded to it in a way 
that broke his own promises 
(Surprise!) by imposing the 
nation’s first peacetime wage 
and price controls. 

In 1972, he made his 
groundbreaking trip to the 
People’s Republic of China, 
where he personally wit- 
nessed the kind of repressive 
government, centralized plan- 
ning, and market controls a 
statist masquerading as a con- 
servative could love. Nixon 
praised Chairman Mao to the 
heavens and sat through and 
applauded a ballet in which 
the slain villains were capitalists. He issued a statement in a joint 
communiqué in Shanghai that spelled the end of the American 
commitment to the independence and freedom of the Republic 
of China on Taiwan. The world was changing. And America 
would not stand pat. 

Saddled with Johnson’s war in Vietnam, Nixon mined 
Haiphong Harbor, invaded Cambodia, and secretly bombed 
away in both Laos and Cambodia. He signed a flawed treaty 
of armistice with North Vietnam that carried within it the seeds 
of defeat, by limiting arms supplies to the Saigon government, 
while getting no reciprocal agreement governing Soviet ship- 
ments of arms to the North. When Saigon fell in April 1975 
while the luckless Gerald Ford was president, Nixon loyalists 
blamed it on the treachery of communists, Democrats, and, of 
course, liberal bias in the American news media. 

After his defeat in 1960, Nixon wrote a book on his career, 
entitled Six Crises. The seventh would be Watergate, the one that 
truly revealed the man’s character and concept of governing. 
Both were summed up a few years later in a nationally televised 
interview with David Frost. The deposed head of a “law and 
order” administration famous for its lawbreaking, Nixon enunci- 
ated the true “Nixon doctrine.” The emperor was simply above 
the law: “If the President does it, it’s not illegal,” he explained. 

Nixon’s legacy was not merely lawbreaking. Has anyone 
noticed that the middle class in America started losing ground 
at about the same time Nixon, in 1971, took the dollar off the 
gold standard internationally, thereby debauching the curren- 
cy? Without real money it’s easy for the money manipulators to 
make out at the expense of ordinary people working hard and 
trying to save. 

Buchanan may not have noticed inflation’s effect, since his 
own income was soaring in the Seventies, even as Nixon’s was 
sinking. Sometimes history gets it right. Hi 
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